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VOLUME I Summer 1949 NUMBER 4 


EDITORIAL 


Of all the labours of Amsterdam, that part which has attracted the 
greatest attention throughout the world has been the work of Section III, 
and its report on ‘‘The Church in the Disorder of Society.’’ But, as will 
be evident from other pages of this number of the Review, theologians 
in many countries and of many communions have given close thought 
and study to the report of Section I on ‘‘The Universal Church in God’s 


Design,’’ and there has been widespread approval of the sobriety and 


realism of that report. Following the scheme suggested by Dr. Karl 
Barth, and adopted, though not without some criticism, the members 
of that section started by emphasising the agreements of Christians in 
the God-given unity of the Church ; they then set forth the disagreements 
discovered within those agreements, and finally looked forward to the 
agreements to be discovered within the disagreements. The second 
section of the report is headed Our Deepest Difference. 
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It would be instructive to follow the report of the section through 
all the manifold redraftings it endured before it was finally accepted by 
the Assembly. The first draft of all, taken as a basis for discussion 
at the pre-Assembly meetings at Woudschoten, did not contain the 
phrase our deepest difference. That makes its appearance in the revised 
draft presented to the members of the section at Amsterdam for their 
consideration. With some omissions, section II of this draft report 
reads as follows : 


For a deep difference is discovered to be still among us. It has many 
forms and deep roots. Historically it is perhaps most easily described 
as the difference between Catholic and Protestant, though we have learned 
to distrust any over-simple formula to describe it... It is impossible to 
describe either tendency or emphasis briefly without doing it an injustice. 
But in each case we confront a whole corporate tradition of the under- 
standing of Christian faith and life. Each contains within it a wide variety 
of emphasis and many “schools of thought.” The emphasis usually called 
“Catholic” contains a primary insistence upon the visible continuity of 
the Church, focussed in the doctrine of the Apostolic succession of the 
episcopate. The one usually called “‘Protestant” primarily emphasises the 
initiative of the Word of God and the response of faith, focussed in the 
doctrine of justification sola fide... Each of these views sees every part 
of the Church’s life in the setting of the whole, so that even where the 
parts seem to be similar they are set in a context which, as yet, we find 
irreconcilable with the whole context of the others. We have failed, as 
men have so often failed in the past, to present to each other the wholeness 
of our belief in ways that are mutually acceptable. 


The corresponding sentences in the report, as finally accepted at 
the Assembly, read as follows : 


It has many forms and deep roots. It exists among many other differ- 
ences of emphasis within Christendom. Some are Catholic or Orthodox 
in clearly understood senses ; some are Protestant after the great Reform- 
ation confessions ; others stress the local congregation, the “gathered 
community” and the idea of the “free Church.” Some are deeply convinced 
that Catholic and Protestant (or evangelical) can be held together within 
a single church. Yet from among these shades of meaning, we would 
draw special attention to a difference to which by many paths we are 
constantly brought back. Historically it has been loosely described as 
the difference between “catholic” and “protestant” (note : Clearly “‘catho- 
lic” is not used here to mean Roman Catholic, and “protestant” in most 
of Europe is better rendered by “evangelical”) though we have learned 
to mistrust any over-simple formula to descrive it... It is impossible to 
describe either tendency briefly without doing it an injustice. Each 
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contains within it a wide variety of emphasis, and many “schools of 
thought.” But in each case we confront a whole corporate tradition of 
the understanding of Christian faith and life. We may illustrate this by 
saying that the emphasis usually called “catholic” contains a primary 
insistence upon the visible continuity of the Church in the apostolic 
succession of the episcopate. The one usually called “protestant” prim- 
arily emphasises the initiative of the Word of God and the response of 
faith, focussed in the doctrine of justification sola fide. But the first group 
also stresses faith, and the second also stresses continuity in the visible 
church in some form... Each of these views sees every part of the 
Church’s life in the setting of the whole, so that even where parts seem 
to be similar they are set in a context which, as yet, we find irrecon- 
cilable with the whole context of the other. As so often in the past, we 
have not been able to present to each other the wholeness of our belief in 
ways that are mutually acceptable. 


Some significance can be found in every change in drafting. The 
significance of the whole is that the participants in the discussion, so far 
from being led to a simplification of the issues, found that, to do justice 
to the realities of the Christian situation, they had to recognise shades 
of opinion and to admit complications, and in the end to confess that 
the precise location of the points of difference had proved beyond their 
powers. The baffling element in their task finds expression in the repeated 
reference to a whole corporate tradition, a whole context, the wholeness 
of our belief. 

It is coming more and more to be recognised that this wholeness 
contains many factors other than the purely intellectual, confessional 
and dogmatic. Even our dogmatic convictions are fashioned and modifi- 
ed by our total experience of trying to live as Christians in the light of 
the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. This consists of far more than 
our intellectual processes. It includes the way in which we say our 
prayers. It is profoundly affected by the type of education which we 
have received and by the liturgical tradition in which we have grown 
up. It is in part determined by the sacred memories and the sub- 
conscious influences of early childhood. 

One of the consequences of this diversity of experience and back- 
ground is that we have no common language in which to express our 
thoughts. For instance, it is not uncommon to find in ecumenical 
publications such a phrase as “the actuality of the Word of God;’, 
in English, this phrase means, strictly speaking, nothing. The English 
word actual does not mean the same as the French actuel. If we wish to 
render in English /’actualité de la Parole de Dieu, we are compelled 
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to paraphrase by some such expression as “the contemporary relevance 
of the Word of God.” But at once the French-speaker will complain 
that this conveys much less than is intended by the French. 

An illuminating example of this difficulty is the phrase on which a 
good deal of contemporary discussion centres. Dr. Karl Barth, in the 
paper which he contributed to the volume The Universal Church in God’s 
Design, frequently makes use of the expression die Kirche als Ereignis. 
How is this to be represented in English? It is easy enough to render 
literally “the Church as event.” But this conveys literally nothing to 
the English reader who is unfamiliar with German. In the end, the 
translators of the World Council gave up the attempt, and decided just 
to use the English word event, adding the footnote 


The writer means that the Church is not constituted once for all, 
but that it is continually being re-created by renewed divine activity. 
No single English word can express this idea, which lies behind the word 
“event” as used in this paper, 


and leaving to the English reader to divine from the context exactly 
what is meant. And so the phrase comes again and again: 


The congregation is the event in which the witness of prophets and 
apostles to Jesus Christ deposited in Scripture, as such, becomes present, 
effective and fruitful (p. 68). 


The life of the congregation ceases to be “event ;” the congregation 
ceases to be living congregation. But this means that the Church has 
ceased to exist (p. 71). 


The life of the Church is preserved and saved in one way alone: by 
the renewal of her life as an “event,” and thus by the renewal of her 
“pathering” as a congregation (p. 72). 


In this is involved a problem not only of semantics, but also one of 
psychological background and approach. Dr. Karl Barth, by his World 
Council papers, and by the whole of his theological output, has, as is 
cordially recognised elsewhere in this number of the Review, rendered 
an incalculable service to the whole Christian world. But it is difficult 
to imagine his writings having been produced by anyone other than a 
scholar steeped in the Reformed (Presbyterian) tradition. 

There are parts of the world where the great Reformed tradition 
is still a very living thing. The doors of the Church stand shut all the 
week, but on Sunday morning a real event takes place ; the people are 
gathered in the Church, they become aware of themselves as a Church, 
intent and quickened under the Word of God. The “catholic’”’ approach 
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in worship makes an unterly different impression on the minds of those 
brought up in it. Churches are open all day and every day, for services 
and for private prayer. Sunday services are important, but at every 
point they speak of continuity ; the same prayers are said all over the 
world ; they are the same prayers as the Church has said since the begin- 
ning. The Church is characterised as one in space and one in time and 
one in eternity. If there is need of renewal, it cannot be conceived 
otherwise than as the voice of God speaking within that continuity. 

The delegates of the Churches met in Section I at Amsterdam, 
debated and failed to reach full agreement. The first part of this number 
of the Review is intended to carry that debate one stage further. Four 
writers have been asked to set forth their understanding of the problem 
of “continuity” and “actuality” in the life of the Church, and of a 
possible reconciliation between what appear at present to be irrecon- 
ciliable views. The writers have not had the opportunity of discussion 
and exchange of thought in the preparation of their papers. There is, 
therefore, a certain lack of integration in their treatment of the theme. 
It is hoped that the reader will find himself challenged at many points, 
and that the reading of these papers will help him to clarify his own 
thought, as he tries to go one step forward on God’s own way of recon- 
ciliation in Christ. 

Canon Ramsey writes as one of the younger theologians of the 
Anglo-Catholic school in the Church of England. Canon Maan, of 
the Old Catholic Church in Holland, makes the first contribution from 
that Church to the pages of the Review. His Church stands liturgically 
and in other ways very close to the “catholic” tradition, but maintains 
a strongly independent position vis-a-vis both the Roman Catholic and 
the Protestant Churches. Professor Prenter, writing from the point of 
view of Scandinavian Lutheranism, presents a balanced statement, 
which is an excellent example of the method of seeking disagreements 
within agreements, and agreements beyond the disagreements. Professor 
Horton represents a Free Church attitude tempered by long and close 
association with the ecumenical movement. The reader will note that 
each writer stresses the necessity both of continuity and actuality. None 
of them admits that these are entirely contradictory or mutually exclusive 
concepts. If none of us can see how both can be brought together 
without infringement of the rights of one or the other, that is no more 
than another indication that the ecumenical movement is only at the 
beginning of its long task. 
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CONTINUITY AND REFORM 


BY 


WALTER M. HorTON 


“Catholic” concern for the continuity of the Church in history, and 
“protestant” concern for its continual reformation, under the guidance 
of the living Word and the living Spirit, are both legitimate concerns. 
This general agreement reached at the Amsterdam Assembly marks an 
advance in understanding between Christian churches, which may in the 
end lead to great improvement in their institutional relations. Carried 
out in all its implications, it might even open the way to reunion between 
Catholics and Protestants, despite the passionate conflicts which have 
divided and still divide them. It is important therefore to see whether 
these two concerns can be logically reconciled in a harmonious theory 
of the Church — the preface to a general Scheme of Union — or whether 
they are so mutually exclusive that they can only be united in a clashing 
paradox. In the latter case, one might still pray for the reunion of 
Christendom, or hope for it to come — either at the end of history or 
by some unexpected divine lightning-stroke in the midst of history — 
but one could hardly plan for it or work for it. 

In advance of further analysis, we may note the inevitable union of 
these two concerns in every theory of the relationship between the 
Church and its Head, Jesus Christ. He is the source of unity and the 
source of every true reformation in the Church ; on this, all are agreed. 
But the relationship of the Head to the members, the Lord to the dis- 
ciples, is a double one. On the one hand, he is the Founder, who appeared 
at a definite moment in history, “suffered under Pontius Pilate,” and 
started a redemptive movement which has never ceased. On the other 
hand, he is God’s eternal Word to every age, the living Lord whose 
“follow me” is spoken directly to us today, and requires an immediate 
personal response from every one of us. The Christian community, 
centering in the person of its Lord, is therefore necessarily backward- 
looking and necessarily upward-looking. It looks back through nearly 
two thousand years of Church history — which in a sense constitute a 
veritable “‘Life of Christ,’ since Christ has never for a moment ceased 
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to live and work in his mystical Body — back through Pentecost and 
Calvary to the “days of his flesh,” when the full union of God and man 
was made manifest, on which the world’s hope of redemption is founded. 
At the same time, it looks up, as the incarnate Lord himself looked up 
to his Father, as the disciples have always had to look up to their Lord 
since the Ascension, and as they must continue to look up to him till 
Judgment Day. One and the same Saviour ever lives “wherever two or 
three are gathered together” in his Name, and ever lives “to make 
intercession” for us before the face of God on high. The Holy Spirit, 
proceeding from the Father through the Son, is at one and the same time * 
a quiet effluence, a still small voice of calm speaking through the in- 
dwelling Christ, who is “nearer to us than we are to ourselves,” and? 
a mighty rushing wind sweeping down from heaven above to carry us 
up as in a whirlwind to the transcendent heights where Christ “sitteth 
at the right hand of God.” It is hard to see how these two relationships 
between the Head and members of the Church can be simultaneously 
real, but it is the general testimony of the Church in all ages that neither 
one of them can be eliminated without destroying the other. 

Let us investigate the truth of this testimony by making an experiment 
in intellectual consistency, beginning with the “catholic” conception of 
the Church, and pushing it to its extreme anti-protestant consequences ; 
then doing the same with the “protestant” conception. To make the 
test relevant to present discussions, let us begin with two Amsterdam 
papers on the Doctrine of the Church, Archbishop Gregg’s and Kari 
Barth’s, but let us not end until we have driven Gregg beyond Gregg, 
and Barth beyond Barth, to anti-protestant and anti-catholic extremes 
they would never support. This artificial intellectual experiment may 
help us to understand how it was possible at Amsterdam for the arch- 
protestant Barth to be so congenial with arch-catholics such as Father 
Florovsky and Canon Ramsey ! 

Archbishop Gregg’s conception of the Church is unmistakably 
“catholic.” He defines the Church as “the extension in time and space 
of the Incarnate Word of God... no self-constituted Society of like- 
minded seekers after ideal truth or of admirers of the prophet Jesus... 
A society founded and constituted by an invisible Head in Whom 
resides all its vitality and apart from Whom it can do nothing.” 1 The 


1 The Universal Church in God’s Design, p. 59 (Amsterdam Assembly Series, Vol. I). 
2 Ibid., pp. 62, 63. 
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marks of the true Church are the classical marks to which Catholic 
thought always returns: she is “One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic.” 
In interpreting these marks, Gregg stresses the once-for-all “given-ness” 
of the Church’s faith and structure, which must be continuously main- 
tained across the centuries. “Its business is not to declare new truths, 
but faithfully to hand on the deposit which has been accepted always, 
everywhere and by all... Authority in the Church was committed to 
the Apostles who were divinely designated as its organs to exercise in 
it a permanent stewardship of grace and truth ... an illustration not 
of evolution upwards but of devolution downwards ... authority and 
continuity necessary for the preservation of its identity ... no self- 
appointed or self-governing democracy.”+ Essential Catholicism 
involves the four elements of the Lambeth Quadrilateral : Holy Scripture, 
the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, the two great Sacraments of the 
Gospel, and last but not least, “the Apostolic Ministry of Bishops, 
Priests and Deacons, transmitted by those having authority to trans- 
mit.” * As a trustee of the Apostolic Succession, the Anglican Church 
is forbidden to enter into communion with churches lacking this fourth 
essential, deeply as Anglicans long for reunion and fully as they recognize 
the workings of the one Spirit in many schismatic bodies. “Comprehen- 
sion at the cost of unlawful compromise would be no better than a 
bridge which broke in the middle.” ® 

Intransigent as this doctrine may sound to Protestants, it is not 
yet ideally consistent Catholicism. Strong as is the Archbishop’s 
emphasis on horizontal continuity, it is not quite all-determinative. 
The Church still stands vertically under the reforming judgment of the 
ascended Lord ; though she is the extension of the Incarnation, sinless- 
ness and infallibility are not attributed to her.* To see the full logic 
of unrestrained “Catholicism” — and to appreciate its dangers — it 
is necessary to eliminate these inconsistencies, and let the principle of 
historical continuity become all-controlling. Some of the consequences 
then would be: 7. Abraham should have stayed in Ur of the Chaldees ; 
continuity is almost impossible to keep under pioneer conditions, as 
the irregularities of the American churches go to prove. 2. Amaziah 
the priest did well to reprove the prophet Amos for his speech at Bethel ; 


1 Ibid., pp. 62, 63. 

2 Ibid., p. 65. 

3 Ibid., p. 66. 

* See the passage on the holiness of the Church, on page 61. 
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continuity of testimony is sure to be lost if irresponsible herdsmen are 
permitted to usurp the functions of God’s duly-authorized and pro- 
perly-appointed spokesmen. 3. The ancient Pharisees and the modern 
Orthodox Jews have rightly regarded Jesus as a false prophet who 
“led astray and deceived Israel,” because he broke continuity with 
immutable Torah, revealed once for all to Moses on Mount Sinai (Maimo- 
nides’ Ninth Principle). 4. The “Judaizers” were right in trying to 
compel St. Paul to circumcize his converts, as a sign and seal of the 
perfect continuity between the Old Covenant and the New. 5. The 
Protestant Reformers were wrong when they condemned and resisted 
the Church of Rome, for being in unbroken succession from the first 
Apostles and the incarnate Lord, that Church is by definition divine, 
sinless, infallible, irreformable, and whoever defies her defies the Almigh- 
ty. 6. William Cary made a great mistake when he launched the Pro- 
testant missionary movement; once let the Christian movement be 
transplanted to new soil and you never can tell what disturbing inno- 
vations — such as that most unprecedented experiment, the United 
Church of South India ! — may shatter the hitherto continuous tradi- 
tions of stay-at-home Christendom. 7. The Methodists blasphemed 
when they claimed that God had blessed their open-air meetings and 
their lay preaching with the witness of the Spirit ; there is indeed such a 
being as the Holy Spirit, but He never operates without a licence from 
an official priest of the Church, duly ordained by an Apostolic bishop. 
One break in that Apostolic continuity, one shadow of illegality 
in the succession, and the Holy Spirit can no more operate than 
an electrical current can flow through a cut wire. — In short, since 
Christ has handed over to the Apostles and their successors the 
“permanent stewardship of grace and truth,” the Church has no 
further need of divine help or guidance. Salvation has been comple- 
tely organized. God has been completely naturalized and humanized. 
If Christ should break the Apostolic Succession by coming again 
(without warning and without episcopal sanction) he would be excluded 
from the Church. 

Archbishop Gregg would surely reject all these consequences with 
horror, as unchristian and uncatholic; but perhaps if he could once 
experience the kind of horror that Protestants feel at these apparent 
implications of Catholicism, he might recoil several steps toward the 
Protestant position, near enough to negotiate if not yet near enough 
to commune. 
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Karl Barth’s paper on the Church, which immediately follows 
Gregg’s in the Amsterdam series, stands in sharp contrast to it. The 
“protestant” concern for reform receives chief emphasis, instead of 
the “catholic” concern for continuity; the “vertical” relationship 
of the Church to its ascended Lord, who guides it from day to day 
through the actuality of the Word of God, takes the place of prominence 
which Gregg gives to the “horizontal” relationship of the Church to 
its Founder. The Church is defined as “the living congregation of the 
living Lord Jesus Christ,” whose only continuity consists in being 
“continually open to Him,” continually “gathered” by His call as if never 
gathered before, continually reformed under His judgment and redemp- 
tion as if never before formed or constituted.1 The emphasis upon 
continual reformation by the continually fresh activity of Christ’s living 
Word and living Spirit is so strong in Barth that an Orthodox critic was 
moved to comment, ““We believe in keeping the windows of the Church 
open to the breath of the Spirit, but Barth wants to keep us in a per- 
petual draught !” Barth would not be disturbed by this criticism, convin- 
ced as he is that the Church will die if the rushing wind from heaven 
stops blowing for an instant. The Church’s security is “from above” in 
just this sense, and its danger is “from below.” Barth sees no security 
in the horizontal line of continuity, since it passes through creatures 
and through sinners. The historic line of tradition may be unbrokenly 
maintained in a church — “Bible, dogma, the catechism, church order, 
the liturgy, preaching, and sacrament” — yet these all may become 
“museum pieces,” exhibited in “an empty ecclesiastical shell,” if “‘the 
vital current passing and repassing between the Lord and His congrega- 
tion is blocked by man’s sin.” The only proper governing authority 
in the Church is no human authority (even if it can trace its warrant 
back to the Apostles) but the authority of the living Lord, speaking 
directly by His Word and Spirit to every local congregation and every 
member in it. Any higher organ of church government aiming at the 
catholic unanimity of local congregations is just another “free congrega- 
tion” listening to the Lord, and its function is one of service, counsel, 
and encouragement, not one of domination or authority. All forms 
of church government except the congregational form seem to Barth 
unduly fearful about the “arbitrary human action” of Church members 


1 Pages 67-69. 
2 Pages 69-72. 





when they try to obey the Word and Spirit, but scandalously complacent 
about “the arbitrary behavior of certain officials, chosen and appointed 
by men.” No form of church order is perfect, but the best is that which 
gives maximum freedom to the reforming Word and Spirit of the Lord, 
and least power to the stale traditions of men?. 

Strong as are the contrasts between Barth’s conception of the Church 
and Gregg’s, they do not amount to absolute opposition. To get absolute 
opposition, we should need to prolong the line of consistent Protes- 
tantism as far beyond Barth’s position, as we prolonged the line of 
Catholicism beyond Gregg’s. Needless to say, Barth would oppose 
us in this. He has made it clear in this paper as in all its theological 
works that he believes in a divine revelation which is at once historic 
and immediate. His is a “theology of the Word,” grounded in Scripture 
and centering in a historic Person who died and rose again, not a “reli- 
gion of the Spirit” a la Sabatier, that could be severed from history. 
Most of Barth’s life has been spent in combat against modernistic forms 
of Christianity which appeal from historic revelation to philosophic 
reason, or mystic experience, or moral certitude, or some other imme- 
diate source of enlightenment, independent of the events that took 
place long ago in Palestine. For a clearer expression of extreme Pro- 
testantism — which might be defined as immediate communion between 
man and God, without any mediators at all, and without use of any sensible 
medium of communication — we may look to the liberal type of Quakerism. 
If all that is believed necessary to establish such immediate communion 
is for any group of people, any time, anywhere, to sink into silence 
and listen to the voice of the Spirit, the destructive effect of this view 
upon historic Christianity and historic Protestantism is very evident : 
Christ died in vain, the Scriptures were written in vain, justification 
by faith after soul-searching and penitence is quite unnecessary. Just 
steal away into silence and be at peace. Actually, of course, the liberal 
Quakers are more Christian than this bare theory would indicate ; 
they study the Scriptures, meditate upon the life of Christ, and maintain 
an informal but real tradition and discipline of Christian living, which 
is manifestly a real means of grace to them. Though I have seen a 
Buddhist mandala prominently displayed in one of their meetings, 
where not a single Christian art-object stood beside it, the implication 
is not to be drawn in practice, that mysticism is mysticism, East or 


1 Pages 72-75. 








West, and man is saved by mysticism rather than by Christ! Though 
they recognize the “Light that lighteth every man” in the Buddha, it 
is the “inner Christ” with whom they seek to commune. The dangers 
of their position are nevertheless so great that one must be glad that 
in the Christian world as a whole, the vague formlessness of this extreme 
Protestantism is counteracted by the formalism and historicism of 
extreme Catholicism. Either extreme, unchecked by the other, subverts 
Christianity completely. 

What may we conclude, concerning the compatibility or incompatibi- 
lity of the “catholic” and “protestant” principles? In their extreme 
forms, they not only exclude one another, but exclude Christianity 
itself. In their more moderate forms, represented by Gregg and Barth, 
they both embody the two essential relationships to Christ, which we 
have called the backward-looking or horizontal and the upward-looking 
or vertical, but with opposite emphases and opposite dangers. Unfortun- 
ately, these oppositely biased but equally genuine forms of Christianity 
still formally exclude one another from fellowship. It would be impos- 
sible for Barth conscientiously to accept communion in Gregg’s Church, 
or vice versa. Yet the fact that both recognize one another as in some 
sense fellow-Christians, and both maintain a “catholic” relation to the 
historic Christ while aspiring after a “protestant” relation to the ascended 
Christ, makes one hope and believe that further fellowship and dis- 
cussion within the ecumenical movement may eventually overcome all 
obstacles to the inclusion of Catholics and Protestants in one Great 
Church. The South India United Church has shown the way; let 
Catholics not insist upon the necessity of a “historic episcopate” for a 
true Christian Church, and Protestants may be willing to accept this 
and other time-honored traditions as a gesture of reconciliation. 4 

The point that most needs to be clarified, if such a consummation 
is to be reached, is the meaning of historic continuity, for Protestants. 
As much as any Christians, they value continuous connection with 
their incarnate Lord and his first disciples ; but they know from experience 
that historical continuity may still persist when institutional continuity 
has been ruptured in process of necessary reform — as when the New 
Israel split off from the Old. No “saving remnant” ever /ooks continuous, 
but it may in God’s sight be part of the continuous history of the City 


1 See the complete theological justification of this in Bishop Newbigin’s The Reunion 
of the Church. Harpers 1948. 
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of God, which weaves in and out of secular history with so many 
disconcerting gaps and disappearances. As Barth says, “the necessary 
service of the living congregation to one that is dead must retain the 
form of open contradiction until unity in Jesus Christ has once more 
become an ‘event,’ until the dead congregation has once more been 
quickened into life.” + 

Protestants long for the day when it may no longer be necessary 
for them to protest against Catholicism, as St. Paul longed for the day 
when the Old and the New Israel might become part of the same olive- 
tree. When that day comes they will gladly re-adopt many good old 
customs, long laid aside, to signalize their reconciliation with a rejuven- 
ated Catholicism, just as they might adopt the Passover Seder and the 
Star of David to signalize their reunion with a redeemed Israel, but 
let it not be said to them that these good old customs are necessary 
marks of the Christian Church. The only strictly necessary requirements 
for a Christian Church are two: some means of historical continuity 
with the incarnate Lord, and some means of communion with the living 
Lord. Let the churches recommend their favorite means of grace to 
one another, but let them not insist that any particular means of grace 
is absolutely indispensable. Protestants know and testify that the living 
Lord can invent new means, if need be, when old ones lose their power. 


1 Page 72. 
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CATHOLIC AND EVANGELICAL 


A Lutheran View 
BY 


REGIN PRENTER 


“In how far are the tradition based on the actuality of the Word of 
God and that based on the continuity of the Church complementary ;. 
in how far exclusive ?” 


I. The Catholic and the Evangelical tendencies complementary 


It was stated during the discussions in Section I at the Amsterdam 
Assembly that “‘our deepest difference” consists in a differing emphasis 
laid, on the one hand, on the initiative of the sovereign Word of God, 
and, on the other, on the visible continuity of ecclesiastical institutions. 
The first emphasis is commonly regarded as predominant in Protestantism, 
the second in Catholicism. 

If that statement is to serve us as a starting-point for further ecumenical 
debate, it will be necessary to go behind the apparent discord between 
those two tendencies, and to seek for the basic principle for which each 
of them stands. We may be surprised then to discover, beneath our 


apparently irreparable divisions, a deeper concord than we usually 
imagine to exist. 


1. The aim of the Evangelical emphasis on the Word of God in its 
actuality is to bear testimony to the sovereignty of the living God in 
His revelation. Revelation is the self-disclosure of the only true God, 
the living God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Because God in His revelation is a free and living God, 
the only possible relation of man to the revelation of God is that of 
faith, that is, unconditional surrender to the revealed will of the living 
God. Faith is not a certain psychological state comparable with other 
psychological states. Faith is not an emotion, not a passive mode of 
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mind, to be contrasted with “works” as a certain activity of human 
will. Faith means man’s whole existence as it is surrendered to the 
sovereign will of God, Who claims man by His living Word ; it com- 
prehends his thoughts, his emotions and his actions. There are thoughts 
of faith and works of faith, just as there are feelings of faith. Similarly, 
the phrase “‘works of the Law” does not express a specific psychological 
attitude (moral activity), but man’s entire existence as long as he is 
trying to maintain an independent position over against God. There 
are religious convictions and emotions, which are no less “works of 
the Law” than certain moral actions. The true God and the true relation 
of man to God are present nowhere but in the living Word of the sovereign 
God coming to man and taking possession of him in the act of faith. 
This is the essential meaning of the Evangelical emphasis. The visible 
continuity of ecclesiastical institutions — and Evangelical Christianity 
has no interest whatever in denying the importance of such a continuity — 
is the organ of this divine freedom of the living God and of the expression 
of faith. And precisely for that reason the continuity of the visible 
Church can never be regarded as something independent of the Word of 
God and the faith of man. If the continuity of the visible Church is 
conceived of as more or less contradictory to the living Word of God 
claiming man through unconditional faith, its nature and purpose 
have been changed into their opposite. In that case, the continuity 
of the visible Church must be regarded as a “work of the Law,” 


an attempt to secure human guarantees for the efficacy of the Divine 
revelation. 


It would be quite unjust to deny the existence of a real interest in this 
Evangelical emphasis within the Catholic tradition. The Catholic 
emphasis on Liturgy and Sacraments will above all testify to the present 
reality of the living God and claim the unconditional surrender of faith 
here and now. In the Eucharistic sacrifice the risen Christ is present 
as both priest and victim. On His gracious presence depends the whole 
acceptability of the Liturgy. Without His presence as the High Priest 
of the Christian Liturgy, that liturgy is nothing but dead “works.” 
And, relying solely on Him and His priestly work, not on his own piety, 


the Catholic worshipper is taught the importance of “justification by 
faith, not by works.” 


2. The Catholic emphasis on the continuity of the visible Church 
is intended to bear testimony to the indisputable reality of the gracious 
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God. God has revealed Himself in history. Revelation is a fact of 
history, something which once happened. In the historic Church and 
its institutions God has once for all made His redeeming power accessible 
tomen. In His grace He has not left it to man himself to seek for salvation 
where he might choose to do so ; He has given His saving grace through 
specially appointed persons and at specially appointed times and places. 
God was made man in Jesus Christ. And the incarnation of the saving 
God is continued in the tradition of the Church in worship and doctrine, 
concentrated in the Ministry of the Church. In Catholicism the Church 
is above all the visible institution of salvation. God is present and active 
in certain definite persons, institutions and acts. And man seeking 
for the true God must know precisely where and when He is to be found. 
He is anxious not to confound his own ideas about God and about 
the presence of God, with the true, living God. The continuity of the 
ecclesiastical institutions marks the real road of God’s revealing and 
redeeming activity through human history. Here He has walked with 
us, not everywhere. In Galilee, in Jerusalem, in the Catholic Church 
guarded by its Apostolic ministry. Here, not everywhere! This is the 
Catholic emphasis. 


It would not be just to contend that there is no understanding 
whatever of this Catholic emphasis within the Evangelical tradition. 
Evangelical Christianity is passionately interested in the historical reality 
of the Divine revelation. Therefore it always clings to the Scriptures. 
The living Word of God, spoken here and now, is no vague and undeter- 
mined idea, it is a quite clear and definite word — the Gospel of the 
historic Jesus Christ. As long as the Word of God is understood as the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, there will always be a visible continuity within 
the Church. There is a succession of persons, who have all preached 
the one, unalterable Gospel of Jesus Christ. This continuity finds its 
clearest expression in the fact that the same sacraments have always 
accompanied the preaching of the Gospel. 


3. Catholic and Evangelical Christianity thus represent two tendencies, 
which are not mutually exclusive. On the contrary they are complemen- 
tary, when they are interpreted in the light of the fundamental principle 
expressed in each of them. They emphasise respectively the gracious 
reality and the sovereign freedom of God’s revelation in History. God 
was made man. This is the Evangelical emphasis. God was made man. 
This is the Catholic emphasis. 
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The complementary character of the two emphases is seen negatively 
in the fact that each of them, isolated from the other, easily leads away 
from the fundamental principle it is intended to express. When the 
Catholic emphasis is so absolutely isolated from the Evangelical tendency 
that the Evangelical tendency is officially condemned (and this remains 
the case in the Roman Catholic Church, as long as the condemnation 
of some of the fundamental principles of the Reformation is not with- 
drawn), the Catholic emphasis degenerates into the maintenance of a 
system of human guarantees for the reality and efficacy of the Divine 
grace, such as tends to exclude both the sovereign freedom of God’s 
revelation and the faith of man. The continuity of the visible Church, 
then, concentrated in the infallible Pope and the hierarchy, represents 
the real object of “faith.” “Faith” in the infallibility of the Church 
(the Pope) is made the condition of faith in God. Faith in the living 
God is replaced by trust in the guarantees offered by the visible Church. 
This insight into the essence of Papacy was the theological content of the 
vehement accusation against the Pope as Anti-Christ pronounced by the 
Reformers. The tendency within the Roman Catholic Church, which 
led to the proclamation of Papal infallibility in 1870, threatens to obscure 
the true meaning of Catholicism. True worship is made a prerogative 
of the Pope and the hierarchy ; only duly-ordained priests, accepting 
his jurisdiction, have the power of consecrating and offering the true 
sacrifice. It follows that the Eucharistic sacrifice is conceived of as a 
human work, the right performance of which is the conditio sine qua non 
for the true relation of man to God, and the effective performance of 
which is guaranteed only by the infallible Pope and those under his 
jurisdiction. Luther therefore always rightly coupled the conception 
of the Eucharistic sacrifice as a “work” with the false claims of the Pope 
as the two fundamental heresies of the Papacy. 

Similarly, the Protestant emphasis, when it is totally isolated from 
the Catholic tendency, degenerates into a subjectivist spiritualism, which 
is, no less than Roman Catholicism, a religion of “works.” When the 
idea of the sovereign freedom of God is held in separation from the 
definite history in which God reveals Himself, the free spirit of God is 
too easily identified with the spirit of self-glorifying man, and faith is 
confounded with human thought or piety. Luther saw this degeneration 
of the evangelical emphasis working in the Enthusiasts and Spiritualists 
(Schwarmgeister) of his time. And within Protestantism, movements 
like Rationalism and Pietism represent its further development. The 
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word of God tends to become the “inner” word, and the guarantee for 
the efficacy of the word is sought, not as in Roman Catholicism, in the 
continuity of the visible Church and its institutions, but in the piety of 
man. The affinity of this position with the Roman Catholic position 
was often emphasised by Luther. The evangelical truth that man’s 
salvation rests solely on God and His mighty Word is obscured through 
the replacement of God’s revelation by man’s “religion,” the confusing 
of faith with “piety.” 

Positively, the complementary character of the two tendencies is seen 
in the fact that certain forms of Catholicism may represent the true 
Evangelical tendency within a degenerate Catholicism. In the Church 
of England, the Catholic revival in the 19th Century has undoubtedly 
testified to the Evangelical emphasis in fighting for a fuller and richer 
sacramental life in a Protestant surrounding. The most striking instance 
is the “non-Anglo-Catholic Catholic,” F.D. Maurice, who is perhaps, 
among all the theologians in the Anglican tradition, the one who comes 
nearest to the true emphasis of the Reformation, and who was at the 
same time a true champion of genuine “Catholic” principles — sacraments 
and Church order. In the theology of Maurice, those Catholic elements 
are precisely the expression of his Evangelical emphasis. Not the piety 
of man but the revealing and redeeming acts of God are the centre of the 
theology of Maurice. In the Roman Catholic Church of the sixteenth 
century Luther himself was fighting for a true Catholicism within the 
surroundings of a degenerate Catholicism. Luther represents what von 
Hiigel has called the “incarnationalism” of Catholicism. He very 
strongly maintains that the true God is only to be found in these very 
institutions, where He has Himself promised to be present, in the “signs,” 
in the manger, on the Cross, in the exterior word, in the sacrament, 
in the Church. And this is proclaimed in the sharpest contrast to all 
attempts to proclaim an abstract God, accessible outside these 
appointed “signs.” The true God is He Who has come down into 
these signs, where He has made Himself accessible to us. The God 
of speculation and mystical experience, who resides above those 
humble signs, is another God, a false God. In this extraordinarily 
consistent “‘incarnationalism,” which also lies behind his vehement 
fight for the doctrine of the real presence in the Eucharist against the 
Zwinglians and Sacramentarians of his time, Luther shows himself 
a more consistent “Catholic” than most Roman Catholic theologians 
then and later. 
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4. If this is so, the task of Evangelical and Catholic theology in the 
ecumenical debate must be a re-interpretation of the two tendencies in 
the light of their mutually complementary character. That is to say: 
“Catholic” theologians must learn to look for their own main emphasis 
in Evangelical theology, and vice versa. In this way both Catholic and 
Evangelical theologians will learn to understand their own tradition 
better through the interpretation put forward by the other party. In 
many respects the Evangelical theologian seeking for the Evangelical 
tendency within the Catholic tradition will understand Catholicism better 
than most “Catholic” theologians in the party-sense of the word. 
Similarly, the Catholic theologian interpreting the Evangelical tradition 
in the light of his own insight is likely to throw light upon Evangelical 
truths, which “Evangelical” theologians are in danger of overlooking. 
There is a great work of interconfessional thinking to be done in this 
respect ; this may take the place of the controversial theology of earlier 
times and will probably prove to be much more useful. The aim of 
such a theology cannot be to construct an artificial compromise between 
the two traditions. On the contrary: in many cases it will lead to a 
rediscovery of the relevance of forgotten points of controversy. Never- 
theless it will certainly serve the better understanding of the one truth 
of the Gospel which lies behind all separate traditions. And there is no 
other way of overcoming doctrinal divisions than by penetrating more 
deeply into the fundamental truth of the Gospel. 


II. The Catholic and the Evangelical tendencies exclusive 


We have already mentioned what becomes of either of the two 
tendencies when isolated and set up against the other. They then dege- 
nerate into some kind of heresy, either a “Catholicism” which at its 
extreme excludes both the freedom of God and the faith of man through 
seeking a false security for religious man in a system of human guarantees, 
or a “Protestantism” which in a similar way excludes both the Word of 
God and the faith of man through making both the efficacy of the Word 
of God and the genuineness of faith dependent on specific human 
insights, experiences or acts. False objectivism remains an imminent 
danger in every form of Catholicism, as false subjectivism is the danger 
of all forms of Protestantism. When taken as representing extreme 
objectivism and extreme subjectivism, the Catholic and the Evangelical 
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tendencies are no doubt exclusive. But in this extreme form the two 
tendencies are not only mutually exclusive, they are exclusive of the 
fundamental Gospel truth which each in its genuine form aims at expres- 
sing. If it be true that both Catholic and Evangelical Christianity at 
bottom desire nothing else but to proclaim the same message, that God 
was made man, the one passionately claiming that God was made man, 
the other that God really was made man, then neither objectivism nor 
subjectivism is compatible with true Catholicism and true Evangelicalism. 
Both subjectivism and objectivism in one way or another lead to the 
result that man makes himself God, either in deifying his visible Church 
institutions or in deifying his invisible thinking or religious experience. 

From this situation another task arises for ecumenical theology. 
The theologians of the two camps must not only interpret the traditions 
of their counterpart in the light of their own traditions, thus helping 
him to a better understanding of himself, but they have also the task 
of warning the other of the danger which is involved in his position. 
Evangelical theologians may not cease from warning their Catholic 
brethren against the imminent danger of objectivism which they them- 
selves apparently are not always aware of, just as Catholic theologians 
may not stop warning Evangelicals that they may too easily confound 
a certain anti-Catholic emphasis on “freedom,” “word” and “faith” 
with the true freedom of the Word of God and the true faith of man, 
revealed in the divinely instituted ordinances of the Church and nowhere 
else. The danger of subjectivism is always a good deal nearer than 
even the most anti-subjectivist Protestant dreams of. 

Is there a hope of some result of ecumenical thinking along such 
lines? This is not the question. The question is: is it permissible for 
us to refrain from making the attempt ? 





AMSTERDAM AND THE DOCTRINE 
OF THE CHURCH 


BY 


A. M. RAMSEY 


Those who took part in the discussions in Section I at Amsterdam 
on The Universal Church in God’s Design are likely long to remember 
the strange combination of brotherly trust and theological hard-hitting 
which characterised the debates. The Report of the Section reflects this. 
It speaks of “‘a hard core of disagreement between different total ways 
of apprehending the Church of Christ ;” and it speaks also of “‘a unity 
which drew us together and will not let us go.” Critics of the Report 
have deplored its emphasis upon certain disagreements as a setback 
from the progress made at Lausanne and Edinburgh. But I think the 
authors of the Report would reply that it was the awareness of a real 
unity which drove them to a fresh frankness about the disagreements, 
and that this frankness about disagreements in turn disclosed within 
itself some unperceived aspects of the unity. In genuine ecumenical 
conversation you cannot have the smooth without the rough, and 
perhaps the importance of the Report lies chiefly in the vigour with 
which it has demonstrated this truth. 

Section I was a meeting-place of Christian traditions. As a body it 
was theological, but not academic — for it represented the traditions 
in their ordinary life, worship and pastoral concern as well as in their 
dogma. And it was confessional, but not composed of “extremists” 
(as one distinguished critic has suggested), for some of its members had 
spent years in the work of learning from other traditions and seeking 
synthesis. The group had constantly in view not only the contrast 
between different theologies concerning the Church, but also the different 
places which the Church fills in the religion, worship, life, ethos of the 
different traditions. It is worth saying this in view of some attempts 
to dismiss Section I as unrepresentative in its personnel, or as hurried 
in its work, or as a concourse of cantankerous academics bent upon 
hindering unity by splitting hairs. 
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A cleavage was felt again and again, and the Report provides not 
an analysis of its character, but testimony to its stubborn persistence 
and suggestions concerning the right and the wrong ways of pursuing 
its analysis and its cure. The cleavage did not lend itself to easy descrip- 
tion — for the discussions disclosed such phenomena as an Anglo- 
Catholic who accepts heartily the principle of sola fide and a Calvinist 
who vies with the Catholic in his concern for visible continuity through 
ministerial succession. But perhaps a fresh approach to an analysis 
may be seen less in the Report than in the essays collected with it in the 
Amsterdam volume on the Universal Church. Here Bishop Aulen, 
Dr. Clarence Craig, Archbishop Gregg, Father Florovsky and Dr. Barth 
expound the doctrine of the Church. There can hardly be a better 
discipline in ecumenical study than to ask: where in these essays do 
the real cleavages occur? To me at least it seems that there is one 
cleavage between Barth’s essay and all the rest — for they all affirm 
something about visible continuity which he rejects — and that there is 
another cleavage between Florovsky and the Archbishop of Armagh 
on the one side and Craig on the other. Superficially it will be said that 
the point is simply that they insist on Apostolic Succession while he 
does not : but au fond it appears that they and he mean different things 
when they describe the Church as the Body of Christ. This was the 
cleavage of which Section I became specially conscious. 

How is the cleavage to be dealt with? Here Section I was radical 
in its rejection of some popular methods, and perhaps novel in the 
technique which it suggested. 

Firstly, it need hardly be said that the method of synthesis by taking 
the highest common factor of different traditions gained no foothold 
at all. Indeed this method, though it represented the mood of some of 
the delegates at Amsterdam, may have received its coup de grace from 
the work of Section I. It was more than ever apparent that the vigorous 
and worth-while features of the several traditions are precisely those 
which are mot common to them all and would disappear in a “common 
Christianity” based on the H.C.F. principle. The need is for a re- 
integration of what is true and distinctive in every tradition within a 
recovered fulness of theology and Christian life. 

Secondly, the trend of discussion in Section I was away from an 
assumption so widely held that some courage is needed to dissent from 
it. This is the assumption that between the chief Christian traditions 
there is general agreement concerning the “greater’’ matters of Christian 
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theology and disagreement only concerning such “lesser” matters as 
Church, ministry and sacraments. So often conferences upon reunion 
have recorded sincere agreement in such doctrines as the being of God, 
Grace, the Incarnation, the Atonement and the Holy Spirit, and have 
then gone on to find themselves hopelessly bogged over the question 
of Church and Ministry and have concluded that it is here that the crux 
of division lies. But Section I showed that there is now a readiness to 
acknowledge that the stubborn differences concerning Church and 
Ministry have their root in differences in the way of believing or under- 
standing some more fundamental doctrines — particularly those which 
concern the relation of God to the created world and the method of 
His working in history, in persons, in material things. Section I at 
Amsterdam said this, and for saying it has been accused of putting 
the clock back and receding from the advance made at Edinburgh. 
But to disclose the roots of some of our familiar differences is not to 
put the clock back, but to promote understanding and reconciliation. 
It will now have to be seen how far the Faith and Order movement is 
prepared to follow the more radical method in its handling of the doctrine 
of the Church. JI] faut espérer, writes Florovsky, que la commission 
théologique préparera son monumental recueil sur l’Eglise dans lesprit 
d’ Amsterdam plutét que dans celui d’Edimbourg, déja dépassé. (Ire- 
nikon, XII, p. 23.) 

Thirdly, there was in Section I a movement away from the notion 
that agreement or synthesis in doctrine can be obtained by adding up 
a number of points whereon different churches say the same thing. 
That they do say the same thing on the points in question is vitally 
significant : but what is to be queried is a short and easy way of using 
this fact for the purposes of synthesis. For, as the Report says, “the 
essence of our situation is that, from each side of the division, we see 
the Christian faith and life as a self-consistent whole, but our two 
conceptions of the whole are inconsistent with each other. Each 
of these views sees every part of the Church’s life in the setting of the 
whole, so that even where the parts seem to be similar they are set in 
a context which, as yet, we find irreconcilable with the whole context of 
the other. As so often in the past, we have not been able to present to 
each other the wholeness of our belief in ways that are mutually accep- 
table.” Here too is a finding which will be important for future work 
of theological analysis. Was it perhaps a neglect of this aspect of doctrinal 
differences that caused the earlier Report on the Doctrine of Grace to 
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be somewhat illusory in its findings? It will not be enough to compile 
a list of agreed statements about the doctrine of the Church, for it is 
necessary to ask also: what does the Church mean within the whole 
context of a theology and a church life ? 

The radical method of Amsterdam Section I will not be vindicated 
unless it is pursued further. Its pursuit will mean a modification of the 
view of ecumenical progress which sees it as a steady shortening of the 
list of disagreements and a steady lengthening of the list of agreements. 
Progress will come as a result of a will to lay bare the extent to which 
the fulness of Christian tradition has been lost in divisions which cut 
deep into our theology, religion, liturgy, culture. In answer to a radical 
theological repentance, such as involves an acknowledgment of our 
fragmentation, the miracles of reconciliation begin to happen. 

It is noteworthy that Section I gave prominence to the “catholic — 
protestant” issue. There was the utmost difficulty in defining the issue ; 
there were churches and confessions which were unwilling to be impaled 
on one side or the other of this dilemma ; there was no attempt to over- 
simplify the classification of theological traditions. Yet the existence 
of a cleavage which no other terms could describe forced itself persis- 
tently upon the Section. As a result it is more than ever clear that, 
despite the absence of Rome, the “catholic — protestant” issue is being 
faced within the ecumenical movement. The way is opening for fresh 
theological converse between those whom this issue divides; and it 
will not be surprising if such converse deals specially with the theology 
of Liturgy and the theology of the Word and with those elements in the 
theology of the Bible which lie behind the tension between them. 





THE MEANING AND SIGNIFICANCE 
OF TRADITION 


according to the Old Catholic conception + 


BY 


Tradition is to be included among subjects deserving of ecumenical 
discussion, since this is precisely the point at which profound differences 
between the churches are observable. We have here an antithesis not 
only between the Catholic Church and the churches which grew out 
of the Reformation, but between churches with a long history and the 
younger churches in the “mission-field.” 

This disparity in the conception and evaluation of tradition has 
far-reaching consequences, since it influences the structure, doctrine and 
life of the church concerned, and is frequently responsible for painful 
divisions between churches otherwise closely akin. For this reason it 
is of the highest importance that due attention should be given to the 
question of tradition, and in the following pages we shall endeavour 
to put forward a contribution to such discussion. We think it best to 
begin by sketching as clearly as possible the doctrine of tradition as 
held by the Old Catholic Church, and to go on to consider the latter’s 
relation to other churches in this respect. 

We would state as our premise that revelation comes to us always 
along the line of tradition. God makes Himself known. Revelation 
is not obtained, it is received. It comes under many forms, but we may 
say that its principal bearer is the word. Revelation through the word 
has been established in writing in the books of the Old and the New 
Testaments, and it is for this reason that the Bible is our most valuable 
and trustworthy source for its realisation. It is the Scriptures which 
primarily serve for the maintenance and transmission of tradition. 


1 I would mention with gratitude at this point that I had the opportunity of discussing 
the subject of this paper thoroughly with the Archbishop of Utrecht, the Most Rev. Dr. 
Andreas Rinkel, who, as he has explored this question more searchingly than any other 
member of our church, provided me with much valuable information. 
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It should, however, be borne in mind that even if Holy Writ is the 
documentary record of the witness to revelation furnished by prophets, 
apostles and evangelists, the witness to revelation which was going on 
before such witness was put down in writing did not come to an end 
upon the appearance of the Scriptures. After the apostles there begins 
the great and noble succession of preachers and followers of the catholic 
and apostolic Faith, all of whom in their time and place handed on the 
great revealed truths which had come down to them. There was no 
notion of adding anything to the depositum fidei which had come down 
to them, or of doing violence to the unique value of the Scriptures. 
On the contrary, in that part of their dogmatic and speculative work 
the specific occasion of which was the emergence of heresies, their aim 
was always to prove that the appeals of the heretics to Scripture were 
not legitimate. Their point of departure and the basis of their arguments 
were always the Bible, and their purpose to restudy revealed truth in 
relation to the situation of the Church in their time. 

It would be easy to arrive at agreement on the value of tradition 
if tradition were to be defined in the active sense as what we might call 
the traditio tradens. But discussion has been made difficult by the per- 
nicious harvest which schism has yielded in this field also. The reason 
for the disavowal of tradition by reforming groups was the development 
which the Roman conception of tradition had brought about. Tradition, 
that is to say, which should have been linked beyond question to the 
Church, was linked to one branch of the church. For all those institu- 
tions, doctrines and canon-law decisions which were, all too often 
rightly, rejected by the Reformers as having no basis in the Gospels, 
the Church of Rome looked for justification to tradition. That the 
Reformers had been right to protest became evident at the Council of 
Trent, where Scripture and tradition were put on an equal footing. 
Something might even yet be done about this view, if it were not in fact 
wholly centred upon the Church of Rome. The process of twisting out 
of all recognition the concept of tradition was finally completed when 
the Vatican Council laid down that the Bishop of Rome was the bearer 
of tradition, able, ex sese, non autem ex consensu Ecclesiae, to define 
dogmas which were to be regarded as essential to salvation. 

It was inevitable that the Reformers in their conflict with the gigantic 
power of Rome should desert the field of tradition and fall back upon 
the fortress of Holy Writ, whose chief bulwarks were auctoritas, necessitas, 
perspicuitas, and perfectio or sufficientia. 
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The Old Catholic view is that mistakes were made on both the Roman 
and the Protestant sides. To recall what has already been said, it was 
the tidings of salvation in Christ and of justification and reconciliation, 
the whole fulness of Gospel truth, which was preached first of all. And 
this proclamation is recorded in the New Testament, which is its text and 
purport. But it is always the voice of man which maintains and trans- 
mits the revelation of the Scriptures in the form of tradition. The Gospel 
is a living force of God which comes to us down the centuries. That 
is what is meant by the continuing activity of the Holy Ghost, which 
abides with the Church and invests her with the fulness of truth. 

Error has developed in the Church of Rome, because the concept 
of proclamation by word of mouth has here been detached from Scrip- 
ture and regarded as identical with tradition in its later, Roman sense, 
whence Gospel and Roman tradition are put on an equality. 

The mistaken estimate of tradition on the side of the Reformers 
resulted from the identification of the Gospel as the preaching of salva- 
tion with the Scriptures. That this is not so will be evident to any 
historian. In the earliest centuries the preaching of the Apostles was 
always taken into account in defining the content of the faith. It is false 
for Rome to assume that the fulness of the faith is not to be found in 
the Scriptures, but it is false also for the Reformation to take the view 
that only Peter, Paul, John and their fellows, and not Ignatius, Irenaeus 
and their successors, held the depositum fidei, and that the process of 
transmission ceased as soon as the New Testament canon was definitely 
fixed. Until the second coming of Christ the Church has the respon- 
sibility of maintaining and transmitting the message of Christ. And 
the Church continues to perform her task, after the Gospel had been 
recorded in writing, exactly as she did before the earliest written memo- 
rials appeared. Her preaching is her tradition in the active sense, and 
this tradition is the thought and witness of the believing Church, taking 
its bearings continually from the Scriptures. This tradition can well 
sharpen insights already gained, and bring to light fresh points of view ; 
it is of the utmost importance for the understanding and exposition of 
the Scriptures. But it can never teach what is not consonant with the 
Bible, as the written testimony to revelation. 

This tradition, this process of transmission, may be termed one 
of the vital functions of the Church. The saying of Vincent of Lérins, 
Id teneamus quod ubique, quod semper quod ab omnibus creditum est, 
has, of course, been interpreted as implying that acceptance of the idea 
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of tradition involves ossification and the relegation of the Church and 
her faith to the status of museum pieces, but this is a misunderstanding 
both of the Monk of Lérins and of tradition. To admit tradition is to 
admit the concept of continuity, with its awareness of forming part of 
the mighty host of witnesses to Christ, part of the Church through all 
generations, the Church that preserves us from an individualistic system 
of religious thought, which is often rather human thought than 
religion. 

We might expect agreement with this view from the side of the 
Churches of the Reformation, if we were prepared to set subjection to 
the Bible as the Word of God in place of subjection to the Church. 
That we should have to reject this is due not to any lack of realisation 
on our part that we are subject to the Bible, but to the fact that to us 
the Bible is the Book of the Church. We know that we are subject 
to the Church because it is the Church which brings us the Bible, because 
the Church is the means by which the Bible comes to us as a testimony 
to revelation. We believe in the authority of the Church, the living 
body of the living Christ, which preserves and maintains and transmits 
to us the Word of its Lord and Head. 

To sum up, we may subscribe to the statement drawn up at the 
Union Conference of Bonn in 1874, the first, albeit unofficial, meeting 
between Anglicans, Orthodox and Old Catholics : 


The Holy Scriptures being recognized as the primary rule of faith, 
we agree that the genuine tradition (i.e., the unbroken transmission, 
partly oral, partly in writing, of the doctrine delivered by Christ and the 
Apostles) is an authoritative source of teaching for all successive genera- 
tions of Christians. This tradition is partly to be found in the consensus 
of the great ecclesiastical bodies standing in historical continuity with 
the primitive Church, partly to be gathered by scientific method from the 
written documents of all centuries. 


This statement calls for a few further remarks on the concept of 
tradition in the passive sense, which we may term traditio tradita. The 
question may be asked, Where do we find this heritage ? What is the 
actual content of tradition? We find the content of tradition in every 
expression of the Church’s spiritual activity. Everything she has ever 
engendered, everything she is engendering now, every confession, every 
proclamation, every celebration, every prayer, in the spheres of divinity, 
ethics, liturgy, history, speculative thought, exegesis, preaching, art, 
forms part of tradition. Of especial importance are the products of 
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work by the undivided Church, that is, the liturgies and symbols, the 
decrees of the Councils and the writings of the Early Fathers. 

Like the early Church, Old Catholics hold the episcopal office in 
high esteem, as the bearer of tradition. The value of the Apostolic 
Succession is to be sought not so much in the actual unbroken line 
of bishops as in the security this offers for continuity with the Church 
of the Apostles, as regards not merely apostolic office, but, in equal 
degree, apostolic doctrine. The bishop led the liturgy, guarded the 
faith, maintained discipline, and in his person guaranteed the unity of 
the lex credendi and the lex orandi. 

The Councils, too, are of the utmost importance, for at them the 
Church in its entirety was gathered together. Here the Old Catholic 
Church has to be on its guard against a conciliarism which exaggerates 
the value of the Council, in the same way as the Church of Rome has 
exaggerated the idea of the monarchical episcopate. We shall not speak 
of any infallibility on the part of the Council, but rather of its authority, 
an authority which will be all the greater in so far as historical criticism 
can show its decisions to have been swayed neither by secular nor by 
ecclesiastical policy. 

In this short survey only brief mention can be made of the ecumenical 
symbols, which do not represent the last word of the profession of the 
Church in matters of faith, but are rather to be regarded as signposts 
at a cross-roads where the churches at present divided can truly find one 
another. 

Is it too much to hope that we can, as a result of discussion carried 
on in the ecumenical movement, attain to understanding of a conception 
of tradition stated in this way even among the churches of the Reforma- 
tion? We are aware, thanks once more to the ecumenical movement, 
that dangers exist — the possibility of ascribing ultimate significance 
to history and exalting human speculation to the status of absolute 
truth. But the dangers do not release us from the obligation to “trans- 
mit,” and confrontation with the Scriptures, if honestly and seriously 
carried out, will guard us against errors. And there is a sense of tradition 
also in the churches of the Reformation — allegiance to the basic prin- 
ciples of the Reformers and esteem for the various historical confessions. 
If you recognise a tradition of four centuries, there is no reason why 
you should condemn one of nineteen centuries. There is also a manifest 
danger that a church with no tradition behind it may fall an easy prey to 
individualism, and abandon its link with the Author of the Faith, Christ. 
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We know that a long road still lies ahead of us before we can find 
one another in this respect. In those spheres which directly touch the 
life of the Church, honour for tradition has a decisive contribution to 
make. We think of the sacramental office, of the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper as the centre of the liturgy. Yet it will be a great gain 
when we have reached a common understanding regarding the reasons 
for the differing evaluations of institutions, which in the early Church 
did not even call for discussion. 

It seems to me much more difficult to bring about agreement with 
churches which have, or would prefer to have, no history at all. From 
them we may expect to hear the remonstrance, “Is not the Word of God 
as we have it in the Scriptures of sufficient power to create a communion ? 
Is historical continuity a sine qua non for a Christian church? Is not 
tradition a hindrance to the working of the Holy Ghost, even when 
treated in the manner described above ?” 

We are glad to be asked these questions, for the simple reason that 
the danger does in fact exist of mere contentment with our heritage, 
and forgetfulness that the Christian and the Church must continually 
hold themselves in readiness to hear what the Lord God desires to say 
to men through His Word. 

On the other hand, have we the right to say, with an eye on the 
perspicuitas and sufficientia of the Scriptures, that only on the basis 
of these latter can it be deemed possible for a church to be formed ? 
Have we not here on the one hand the threat of a disastrous indivi- 
dualism which reads in the Bible only what it has itself already put there, 
and on the other of that kind of biblicism which, while adhering to 
the letter of the Scriptures, still fails to find God and the fulness of His 
grace? Is there not the danger that a church preferring to do without 
tradition will be defeated by all the problems which the Church of the 
early centuries was able to solve, thanks to its link with the Apostles and 
their message ? 

Here too we are of the opinion that ecumenical discussion is of 
the greatest importance. There should not be any idea that those churches 
bound by tradition are sunk in complacency, and convinced that for 
them the decisive word in matters of faith was uttered long ago. But 
they would be very happy to be able, for their part, to show what a 
precious thing it is for a Christian thinker to realise that his work is one 
voice amid the mighty chorus of the apostles, the martyrs and the faithful 
offering their Te Deum to the Lord of the Church. 
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OPENING DOORS 
IN THE INTELLECTUAL WORLD 


BY 


HANNS LILJE 


Ever since the night when Nicodemus tried to get into conversation 
with our Lord, it has been obvious over and over again that the Christian 
“kerygma” presents most difficulty to the intellectual. Wise messengers 
of Christ have, indeed, flatly denied that the intellectual could have 
difficulties with respect to the revelation of God differing fundamentally 
from those of anyone else. But, in spite of this, the preaching of the 
Church since the days of Paul has tried to take these special difficulties 
into consideration, and has thus made an interesting historical discovery, 
namely that the so-called intellectual class is always a short distance 
ahead in the general spiritual evolution, both in good as well as in bad 
things. 

In many European countries, and certainly in Germany, we experience 
within the intellectual class at present a peculiar and astonishing alertness 
with regard to the Christian faith. This alertness is so significant that 
particular new expressions of the Christian message and community 
have come into being. Thus, for instance, in the “Evangelische Akade- 
mien” (Evangelical Academies) in Germany, of which the two most 
important are in Bad Boll and Hermannsburg, seminaries have come 
into being which represent a completely new form of approach as between 
the Church and the academic world. 

In England, the movement known as “The Frontier” developed very 
early from a similar impulse. Its speciality lies in the fact that a few 
personalities of the Church come together with leading representatives 
of the intellectual world and determine dispassionately and without 
prejudice what unites them and what separates them. During the first 
period this work has been done silently and unnoticed, but its results 
are considerable. 

The work of the Evangelical Academies differs from this on two 
special points. It is carried out on a somewhat broader basis and is 
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directed more to practical matters. That is because the work of the 
Evangelical Academies came into being immediately after the war in a 
period of urgent need. No one outside Germany can imagine how 
much, at the end of the war, the spiritual situation resembled a total 
vacuum. An ideology, equipped with many exterior means of power, 
had controlled public life and hindered any free and independent creative 
spiritual impulse. This ideology collapsed with the political system, 
and the result was this vacuum. It belongs to the peculiar moving 
impressions of the period immediately following the war, that questions 
regarding the real meaning and purpose of life were asked with the 
insistence of men who are spiritually starved. The willingness to listen was 
no less great. It was really quite easy in those first months after the war 
to begin the work of the Evangelical Academy, in so far as the right 
people were available for it. They did not need to possess anything 
but a readiness to listen and to question with others ; for the alertness of 
the people was unexampled. 

At the Evangelical Academy in Hermannsburg we have the habit 
of devoting the opening evening to informal discussion. Thus about 
forty to fifty men and women come together, sometimes doctors and 
natural scientists or journalists or teachers or other professional men. 
And within this circle the question is raised : “Who am I and what am I 
looking for?” The frankness with which people reveal their spiritual 
situation, and the honesty with which they seek the answer of the Christian 
faith are astonishing. That this is not just a new form of theoretical 
discussion becomes quite clear; many who take part in such meetings 
together find that the main result of these days is not a new way of 
thinking, but a new way of living. At one of the first meetings, attended 
by the medical profession, a doctor who had been expelled from Silesia, 
related, when describing his life, how he had lost all his instruments. 
When he had finished his story, his neighbour, who had still got his 
instruments despite bombardments, said quite simply : ““Come and see 
me after this course — we will share my instruments.” 


Estrangement and Honesty 


If one tries to put in order the impressions which are gained from such 
meetings, one comes up first against a few reflections on the spiritual 
situation in which the intellectuals of today find themselves. Until a 
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short time ago their attitude was described as “nihilism.” But it is 
certain that this expression is extremely inaccurate. One can only speak 
of nihilism if the word is used in its most modest sense. There is nothing 
there — no special substance, but also no opposition, no enmity, no 
rejection — just a considerable estrangement from the Christian tradition. 
This estrangement must not be underestimated. It is much greater than 
the average Churchman imagines. A great —a very great part of the 
Christian message no longer reaches the ears of these people at all. 
They are suspicious of every word of the common theological language. 
It is not because of opposition, but because of inability to understand 
what is meant. 

Behind this curious attitude there are, of course, most of the historical 
prejudices against the Church and its ways. One does not live in enmity 
with the Church, but one simply cannot imagine that the Church takes 
the man of today seriously and knows what motivates him. It is perhaps 
already a reason for hope if such a “modern” man discovers that there 
is no basis for many of his objections to the Church. 

And one must not forget that that strange “nihilism”, which has no 
roots whatsoever, also affects any other relationships which such men 
might have. He is not bound to a great political conviction either ; 
there is no longer the force of the community which could hold and bind 
him in some other way. There is simply nothing, nothing at all, and he 
knows it quite well, whether he is a teacher, a magistrate, a scholar, or 
a public administrator. This is why the man we encounter there can- 
not just be called a nihilist, for he is very frank and free from illusions ; 
and this frankness, after the breakdown of so many successful ideologies 
is an encouraging, positive fact. 

The peculiar attitude of the men whom we encounter here is perhaps 
best described by these two words: estrangement and honesty. In 
conversations with young people, especially with students, but also with 
others who come to our big public discussion evenings, we notice with 
a curious regularity that they do not hold the current critical views of 
the Christian faith or the Church, but that their real inner attitude can 
be best described by the question : “We would like to believe, but how 
can we? We would like to pray — but who can tell whether it means 
anything ?” This attitude is apparently characteristic not only of the 
younger generation, but also in a different way of the older one. 



































































































Conversation, Authority, Community 


The guiding principles which we have learned from these meetings 
may be summarised in the three following points : 


1. There has to be a conversation. “Conversation” means in this 
case, contrary to the traditional preaching of the church, that every 
opportunity for open and frank questioning must be given. It has 
given me much food for thought to find that for many people it was 
quite an event to feel that they might express their doubts absolutely 
freely and without reserve. What an impression of artificiality and 
unreality the average church teaching must have given to such people, if 
that which, in the Christian faith, should be self-evident, causes so 
overwhelming an impression! Obviously our church teaching is sus- 
pected of inner insincerity to a much higher degree than we realise. 
This suspicion is certainly not only concerned with the old question of 
whether miracles are possible ; in general there is little talk about the 
secrets of revelation, and it really seems as if the man of today is ready 
to believe and does not want to remain just a rationalist. His mistrust 
is on a far deeper level. In a world which has seen so much sorrow, 
pain, death, and other incomprehensible things, he has become 
thoroughly distrustful of all shallow Christianity. It is the situation of 
Job that he has lived through, and therefore he is only ready to listen 
to somebody who has experienced this situation and understands it 
because he has suffered himself. 


2. There is a peculiar need for spiritual authority. It cannot be 
denied that this need can at times fall into false channels, and that advice 
and guidance are expected from the Church which she is not permitted 
to give as long as she is the Church of the Gospel. But it can nevertheless 
be recognised what is really meant : the spiritual emptiness, the diminution 
of spiritual substance and of all firm spiritual discipline has grown to 
such an extent that many of them long, deep in their hearts, for an 
absolute norm, an eternal order for their life. The most serious among 
them understand that the way of the modern Natural Sciences is not a 
way of vain, self-complacent, rationalistic security ; or that, for instance, 
pedagogy today cannot be satisfied with the complacent optimistic 
conception of man which characterised rationalism. They have nearly 
all understood quite well what it means to ask “existential” questions, 
in which a final decision about “‘to be,” or “‘not to be” is at stake. As 
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they have seen with their own eyes the breakdown of large and mighty 
ideologies, and have understood very well to which catastrophes this 
autonomous thinking may lead, the best ones among them are willing 
to listen to the authority of God. It is always impressive to watch anew 
how such a man begins one day to take God’s Ten Commandments 
seriously. Most of the time he does it in a profoundly honest way which 
could put many Christians to shame. 


3. Yet perhaps the most important aspect of all these new opportuni- 
ties for the Church in its meetings with the intellectual circles is the 
desire for community. It has been a dreadful experience that the big 
mass organisations of the dictatorships isolate man in a terrible way 
and make him lonely. The total state destroys with diabolic consequences 
the natural orders of man’s community life. The hunger for genuine 
community which results as a consequence of this breakdown, is very 
moving. Here also the Church must let herself be warned. But on the 
other hand she would be a bad example of Christianity if she did not 
help those bereaved of all the bonds of community, who wearily seek 
for new forms of common life. Many have testified that the experience 
of fellowship meant more to them than anything else in the meetings. 

If they themselves can feel that this need has really been taken seri- 


ously, then all the rest takes care of itself. It is indeed astonishing how 
in such situations many objections to the Church are removed in such 
a way that they are not even mentioned again. All of a sudden, as 
from a completely new and unexpected direction, the richness of the 
Church of Christ may reappear and become recognisable to people who 


have for long been strangers, and who now have unexpectedly returned 
to their Father’s House. 





HUMAN RIGHTS AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


BY 


CHARLES MALIK 


In his Adventures of Ideas the late Professor Whitehead teaches that 
the individual human soul, as a distinct substance with a peculiar origin 
and an immortal destiny, is a distinctive Platonic-Christian inheritance. 
He remarks that this doctrine has more moulded the history of the 
West than any other single doctrine. In his own metaphysical construc- 
tion Whitehead has no place for this conception of the human soul. 
Revolting against every notion of substance, he defines the soul as 
“‘a personal society of occasions.” In this radical subordination of the 
soul to “experience,” to “the universe,” to “society,” to “the flux,” 
Whitehead typifies his age. 

The deepest formulation of the significance of the present inter- 
national activity in the field of human rights is that it is a faint echo, 
on the international plane, of a spiritual reaction against the modern 
dissolution of the human soul. We are trying in effect, knowingly or 
unknowingly, to go back to the Platonic-Christian tradition which 
affirms man’s original, integral dignity and immortality. 

The one great modern phenomenon is the rise of the masses, the 
destruction of hierarchy, the levelling-down of distinction and structure. 
The term “the masses” is here employed in an ontological sense: it 
refers to the kind of being and valuation of the masses. This rise is 
necessarily also a revolt, and as such it was accurately described and 
predicted by Nietzsche and Dostoyevsky, and in our own days no one 
has been more sensitive to it than Ortega y Gasset and Heidegger. 
The phenomenon of das Man in Heidegger’s Sein und Zeit is the 
most wonderful philosophical description I know of this characterless, 
dark, distracted, gossipy, irresponsible, self-lost, impersonal, undecisive 
and unauthentic spirit of the masses. The present issue of human rights 
may be interpreted as an attempt at restoring the sense of responsible, 
authentic, personal dignity to the individual human being. 
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The causes of this rising revolt can be investigated on several different 
levels. So far as material, economic and social conditions constitute 
real causation, the masses have rebelled and risen as a result of the 
industrial revolution. It can be shown that as the masses rose, man, 
humanity necessarily declined. When you become an atom in a massive 
ocean of identically like atoms, without structure, without distinction, 
without ontological differentiation of function, then you lose your sense 
of essential, inalienable, human individuality. The international work 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms is a faint effort to recover 
this lost individuality, to the end that the individual human person 
should realize his own natural dignity, namely the rights and liberties 
with which he, as a man, is endowed by nature. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights is a statement of 
principle. Even as such it is not perfect. It is not perfect because it is 
not the creation of a single master-mind. If a Plato or a Saint Thomas 
or a Leibniz were to be assigned the task of elaborating such a document, 
it would have come out almost a perfect construction, aesthetically, 
logically and from the point of view of adequacy ; but then it would not 
have the effectiveness and universal appeal that our present Declaration 
has. The loss in rational perfection is compensated by the gain in 
universal interest. For it is precisely part of the tender attention to 
individuality to allow that if a representative should be in a position 
to claim as his own a comma, or a semi-colon, or whole text, or a basie 
idea, the Declaration would mean much more to his country and people. 
Its perfectionist critics care more for the purity of the idea than for the 
compulsion of immediate fact. 

A careful examination of the Preamble and of Article 1 will reveal 
that the doctrine of natural law is woven into the intent of the Declara- 
tion. It is not an accident that the very first substantive word in the 
text is the word “recognition” : ““Whereas recognition of the inherent 
dignity and of the equal and inalienable rights, etc.” Now you can 
“recognize” only what must have been already there, and what is already 
there cannot, in the present context, be anything but what nature has 
placed there. Furthermore, dignity is qualified as being “inherent” to 
man and his rights as being “inalienable,” and it is difficult to find in 
the English language better qualifications to exhibit the doctrine of the 
law of nature than these two. Then in Article 1 human beings are said 
to be “born free and equal in dignity and rights.” Certainly the word 
“born” means that our freedom, dignity and rights are natural to our 
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being and are not the generous grant of some external power. Finally, 
Article 1 goes on to say that human beings “are endowed with reason 
and conscience.” Now up to the very last stage in the formation of this 
document the word “endowed” was followed by the two words “by 
nature.” Owing, however, to a certain confusion in the French and 
Spanish translations of the phrase “by nature,” it was finally decided to 
drop it. But the records of the debate will reveal that it was generally 
recognized that the very word “endowed” means “endowed by nature,” 
and it was on this understanding that the phrase “by nature” was drop- 
ped. I can therefore conclude from this brief exposition that the doctrine 
of natural law is of the essence of the doctrine of this Declaration. 

The placing of “reason and conscience” at the very heart of the 
essence of man in the first Article is of the utmost importance, especially 
in view of the fact that in the present enlightened age man is often equated 
not to his “reason and conscience” but to his reflexes, impulses, desires, 
drives, instincts, dreams, to his sociological and national functionings, 
to his economic wants, to the dark forces of the nether world. 

Article 18 of the Declaration reads as follows: “Everyone has the 
right to freedom of thought, conscience and religion ; this right includes 
freedom to change his religion or belief, and freedom, either alone or in 
community with others and in public or private, to manifest his religion 
or belief in teaching, practice, worship and observance.” It must be 
noted that non-governmental organizations, both Protestant and Catholic, 
played an important role in the conception and formulation of this 
text. 

A careful study of the debate on this Article will reveal the presence 
of conflicting views on the topic of religious liberty. The Soviet bloc 
in general was indifferent as to whether “the right to freedom of religion” 
included or did not include “freedom to change” one’s religion. The 
representatives of China and India voted for this inclusion. The Latin- 
American world was in general favorable, but some of its representatives 
did abstain although none voted against it. The rest of the Western 
Christian world, particularly the United States and the United Kingdom, 
was solidly in favour of this conception of religious liberty, although 
Denmark was the only country in Western Europe that abstained in the 
voting in committee. 

The Moslem world revealed three clear tendencies. Iran abstained. 
Saudi Arabia vigorously led the tendency which opposed the inclusion 
of the possibility of change of religion in the concept of “the right to 
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freedom of religion”. On the other hand, Turkey and Pakistan voted 
for this inclusion. Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, the Foreign Minister 
of Pakistan and the leader of its Delegation, made an historic speech 
in which he showed that Islam was a missionary religion abhorring all 
forms of hypocrisy, and that therefore it was of the essence of Islam 
to insist that conscience must be left free to change its judgment and 
conviction, and to espouse the truth as best it sees it. This statement by 
Sir Zafrullah is of great importance, both as an interpretation of the 
authentic spirit of Islam and as a possible landmark in the relationship 
between Islam and Christianity. 

It is important to note that the right enunciated in Article 18 is a 
right to a certain freedom, not to the substantive choice of a particular 
alternative under that freedom. Thus it is not the right to be in error, 
but the right to freedom, which may include being in error. Further- 
more, “freedom to change” obviously does not mean that one is 
compelled to change; it simply means that the phrase “freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion” is complete nonsense unless it implies 
man’s original power to change his mind and being in accordance with 
the progressive revelation of the truth to him. Since there is so much 
error in the world, this Article is in effect a proclamation of the hope 
that man can bring himself into conformity with the truth. It also 
admittedly involves a real faith in the power of truth, and that only 
artificial, accidental barriers prevent its acceptance and adoption. The 
champions of this Article had in mind for the most part certain situations 
wherein the arbitrary petrification of the past has blighted and arrested 
men from the ever-deeper knowledge and enjoyment of the truth. 

Already the Declaration, not yet six months old, has had an interest- 
ing career. When Vyshinsky and Manuilsky on the one hand, and at 
least three powerful conservative groups in the United States on the 
other, join in vehemently denouncing this document, I believe it is safe 
to conclude it must possess peculiar virtues of its own. In important 
international debates it has been significantly appealed to a score of 
times. 

But the crisis of the Declaration is the projected Covenant. It is 
there that our professions and the professions of our Governments will 
be put to the test. Are we prepared to join with others not only in the 
elaboration of principle but also in the establishment of law? This is 
the real test of our moral courage and fundamental convictions. The 
canon of security, which is the North Atlantic treaty, is an external, 
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albeit absolutely necessary framework ; it cries for supplementation by 
an organon of human existence drawn from the deepest persuasions of 
the cumulative, positive Graeco-Roman-Christian, Western tradition. 
Only then would the Western community feel really secure. For security 
is not safety from physical attack, but the strength of the spirit knowing 
and being in the truth, overcoming, at least potentially, every falsehood 
and every error, and unafraid of because already triumphant over 
Satan and death. I believe such positive strength of spirit is the authentic 
patrimony of the Western world. 

It would be tragic if some of those who led at the stage of the 
Declaration should falter now at the stage of the Covenant. Such 
faltering need not reflect on them personally; it is rather the moral 
expression of the stubborn political realities. It signifies that the socio- 
political situation does not admit of the passage of ideas into law and 
thence into fact. But this is indeed part of the great crisis. Can Western 
civilization, which contains at its core, as I believe, the truest reality of 
human dignity, recover that dignity in fact? Is it so encumbered and 
overwhelmed by its own accretions and distractions that it simply cannot 
bind itself by international law to the active realization of a well- 
articulated, true conception of man? What else is it doing if it is not 
doing this? To say that separate, silent realization without international 
codification is sufficient, is to do violence to the rational nature of 
man : it is already to derogate from his dignity. For if there is truth, 
we are by nature destined to know it and to articulate it and to share 
it. And thus either you despair of truth, the deep truth of man, or, if 
you know it, you must lift it to the lucid form of ideas and share it with 
others in fact. This means, so far as the problem of man is concerned, 
a Covenant of Human Rights. In the face of much hedging and hesit- 
ation one is often tempted to think that the truth, which is integrally 
there, is nevertheless hidden from the view of the Western mind. 

Now politics is by nature the sphere of compromise and calculation. 
A certain degree of untruth and impurity and insincerity must needs 
cling to the politician. He must carry it as a chastening cross. It will 
be understood and forgiven only in confession. Thus the full affirmation 
of man in his truth cannot come in the political sphere. The crisis of 
human rights consists therefore precisely in the fact that politics is 
meddling in a field that belongs more properly to the moral and prophetic 
consciousness. Politics should follow: it should not lead. When, 
contrary to nature, it is leading in these fundamental matters, then there 
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is something the matter with the Church. For I do not believe the Church, 
which has the full deposit of truth, is leading enough in this field. There 
is certainly preoccupation with trivial problems when the greatest 
problem of the age, namely whether man can still remain man, with 
his freedom and laughter and joy and reason and love, is not sufficiently 
faced by the only agency that can really face and solve it. Politics does 
not really care ; but if the care of God is not itself made potently manifest, 
then man, and therewith the politician himself, is completely lost. 

Either there is a common morality about man which can be codified 
and not only respected but also actually observed under a rule of law, 
or we are on the verge of chaos. The proposed Covenant is a symptom 
of the decay, not a cure. What can arrest and reverse the process of 
decay is certainly not international machinery, but the spirit of God 
once again mightily breaking forth through the hearts of men. As in 
every crisis throughout the long record of human misery, the Church 
of Christ is the only real answer. 

Let the Church therefore be the Church, one, holy, catholic and 
Apostolic, and the rights of man will be both proclaimed and realized. 
I yearn and groan for nothing more than for the unity of the Body of 
our Lord. In that holy unity alone is man in all his possibilities com- 


pletely revealed. What a pale and miserable phantom is all our activity 
for human rights by comparison with the humanity already achieved 
for all of us in Jesus Christ ! Whatever we do with our human covenants, 
surely He is able to keep His Covenant with us. 





THE BIBLE, A FORCE FOR UNITY 
BY 


SUZANNE DE DIETRICH 


The Stumbling-Block 


Many would say that there is no more controversial subject in the 
ecumenical exchange of thought than our interpretation of the Bible, 
and they would add perhaps that, the Bible being such a factor of disunity, 
we had better evade the subject. 

The recent correspondence between Prof. Karl Barth and Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr ? is a rather depressing illustration of such lack of mutual under- 
standing. Here are two men who have done more to make the Word of 
God come alive for thousands of people than probably any others of 
their generation. Their theological thinking is grounded in the Scriptures. 
And yet, not only do they differ, but, and this is more serious, their 
minds do not seem to meet, in spite of sincere efforts. Prof. Barth, 
quite rightly, compares their discussion to the game ‘‘Brother, where 
art thou ?” where the players ‘‘strike out wildly into the dark in a 
direction in which the other to whom, or past whom, one is speaking, 
is in all probability not to be found.” 

This game seems to be the unavoidable starting-point of most 
thorough ecumenical discussions. We start from certain conscious or 
unconscious presuppositions, generally unknown to, or misinterpreted 
by, our interlocutor-opponent. Our approach to any subject and also 
to the Bible is coloured by our sociological, psychological and traditional 
(ecclesiastical) background. It is a fact which must be faced: we are 
limited human beings conditioned by space and time. 

For the trained theologian there is an added difficulty : the very fact 
of his training makes it impossible for him to approach the Bible without 
applying to it certain exegetical methods and without interpreting it in 
the light of certain dogmatic presuppositions (any interpretation of 


! The Christian News-Letter, Nos. 323, 326, 332. 
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history starts from some presupposition). Therefore, when theologians 
meet, they stand facing each other as Goliaths of the faith encased in 
heavy armour. 

No wonder the arrow misses the mark ; it glides off the shield without 
hitting the heart. 

If the aged apostle St. John were present, I can imagine him at 
certain moments saying softly : “Little children, put down your armour, 
put down your armour!” But he too had his own armour and did 
not play with truth. And how can we avoid our theological concepts’ 
being a mixture of revealed truth and human interpretation? Even 
those of us who put the Bible above Tradition as the one binding Authority 
in matters of revealed truth are moulded by twenty centuries of Christian 
thinking and, more specifically, by a century of historical research... 

Humanly speaking, we seem to turn in a vicious circle. The Bible 
is the common source of our faith ; that this should be so, after centuries 
of separation, is one of the greatest gifts of God’s mercy to His divided 
Church. All Churches claim to be built “upon the foundation of the 
apostles or prophets.” But, as soon as we start interpreting the witness 
of apostles and prophets, we differ. 

Is there any way out of this situation ? 

Humanly speaking there is none, and it is right that it should be so. 

If the Book could unite us, this Book would be another Koran, and 
we should still be under the Law. 

Only the Living God speaking through the Bible can unite us. What 
is impossible with men is possible with God. Unity always comes as a 
gift from above. 

May I venture a suggestion? The difficulty with theologians is that 
when they meet they discuss a great deal about the Bible, instead of 
listening together to what the Bible has to say. They do not give the 
Word of God a fair chance to break through and to unite them across 
and beyond their differences. Every time this “breaking through” 
happens a decisive step forward is taken on the way to unity. And in 
spite of all the difficulties we have mentioned, it is a fact that the Word 
of God has started speaking with power to this generation. Let us acknow- 
ledge it and thank Him for it. 





God speaks to this generation 


When Church historians look back on the first half of this century, 
two facts will stand out : the rediscovery of the Bible as ““Word of God,” 
and a new awareness of the Church as the one Body of the one Lord. 
I am inclined to think that it is our rediscovery of the Biblical message 
which led to our rediscovery of the Church, but this is open to question 
and would carry us beyond the scope of the present article ; also, it is 
a specifically Protestant problem. The rediscovery of the Bible as a 
Word with power cuts across all continents and all confessions. 

Family quarrels within Protestantism prevent us some times from 
maintaining a right sense of proportion in our evaluation of certain 
fundamental changes which are taking place within our fold. The 
judgment of an outsider may therefore help us to clear our thinking. 

A well-known Jesuit Father, Urs von Balthasar, has given recently 
ten lectures on “Karl Barth and Catholicism.” We are told that his 
aim was both to stimulate his Roman Catholic audience to fresh theolo- 
gical thinking, and to engage in a fair and serious debate with his Protes- 
tant colleague. He did not hide the fundamental differences between 
Roman Catholic and Barthian theology, but he made the following 
significant statement: “It is significant that we can thank Barth for 
making us take delight in dogmatic theology and in the Word of God.” 
He further stressed the fact that Barth gives an absolute and central 
place to the Revelation of God in Christ, his position being in this ‘‘very 
close to that of Catholic saints.” } 

By those two remarks Father von Balthasar puts his finger on what 
we believe to be the most significant and unifying factors in present-day 
theology : the will to listen to the Bible as a living Word from God to 
our generation, and the centrality of the Revelation of God in Christ 
for our total theological and ecclesiastical thinking. 

Here is truly the one possible meeting-place for Catholics, Orthodox 
and Protestants. That such a meeting place exists, is acknowledged as 
really existing, is perhaps the greatest gift of God to His Church in this 
generation. ® 


| Kirchenblatt fiir die reformierte Schweiz, March 31st, 1949, quoted by the Ecumenical 
Press Service, No. 15/16, 1949. 

2 The attention paid by Roman Catholic theologians, especially in France and in 
Germany to recent developments in Protestant theology, especially in the realm of Bible 
Study, is very striking. 
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That this is only the beginning of the exchange of thought goes 
without saying. But a true exchange of thought has become possible. 
This in itself means a great deal. 

Discussions within the framework of the World Council of Churches 
on “the Authority and Relevance of the Bible” have proved that the 
various trends of interpretation cut across national and confessional 
barriers. Twenty years ago one could indulge in sweeping generalisations 
about “Continental” versus ““Anglo-Saxon” theology, or one could divide 
the theological world in two camps, the “liberals” and the “fundamental- 
ists.” Today all such generalisations prove dangerously superficial. 
That we are already far beyond that stage is a step forward on the way 
to unity, the importance of which should not be minimized. The struggle 
for Biblical truth has been lifted to an ecumenical level, and there is a 
growing agreement among Biblical scholars on many essential points. 4 

Ultimately, nevertheless, our unity cannot depend on their agreement 
or disagreement. Because the Bible is a book written and interpreted by 
men, it will remain an object of contention. Because God has spoken 
and goes on speaking Kis mighty Word through it, because the Church 
is born of the Word and the Spirit and lives by the Word and the Spirit, 
our unity can only be achieved by the united action of Word and Spirit. 
It depends on the quality, the seriousness of our /istening. 


Facts 
















Fr. von Balthasar speaks of “taking delight in the Word of God.” 
The Churches have known something of this delight in times of strife 
and trouble. God has truly upheld them by His mighty Word and built 
them as a stronghold against the powers that be. And because this 
Word was proclaimed and heard across the frontiers, these Churches, 
during the second World War, have been able to preserve a unity of 
spirit unknown in previous wars. 

When Christians search the Scriptures together in an attitude of 
earnest and humble expectation, something happens. God speaks and 
the written word becomes a living Word for this generation. 







1 There is much more agreement to-day between N.T. scholars than was the case some 
decades ago concerning the fundamental message (Kerygma) which the writings of the 
Apostolic Church were intended to convey. Concerning the Old Testament there are still 
divergences of approach and interpretation. But even there lines of convergence begin 
to appear, as we learn to take more seriously the interpretation of the Biblical message qy 
the Bible itself and the unity of purpose which runs through it. 
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This is not theory but fact. We have seen it happen again and again : 
on a local scale, in Youth or parish groups; on a national scale, in 
Student Conferences; on an international scale at the great Youth 
Assemblies, Amsterdam 1939, Oslo 1947 ; in session after session at the 
Ecumenical Institute of Bossey. Reports and letters received from all 
corners of the earth testify that it is, in most cases, in their common 
study of the Bible that these men and women met God and met each 
other in the deepest and most decisive way. Every ecumenical gathering 
starts as a ““Tower of Babel” and is a puzzling experience to those who share 
in it for the first time ; then, in His own mysterious way, the Spirit of God 
breaks through and builds the community. Bible study is certainly not 
the only means but it is one of the most powerful means God uses for His 
purpose of unity. A man who holds a leading position in industry writes: 
“It is a precious thing to experience that with theBible as common 
denominator it is possible in two days to build a community out of men 
and women coming from different backgrounds and countries. It gives 
one new courage as one plunges again into the sloth of everyday life.” 

This is one example among many. It is such groups of laymen that 
engage in Bible study with the greatest eagerness. There is something 
deeply impressive in the way in which these men search the Scriptures 
and agree to put their professional as well as their private lives under the 
judgment of God. Why is there not more of this work going on in the 
local parishes ? It is as we see the Word working its way in the heart 
and mind of men involved in all the complexities of professional and 
public life that we become aware of its revolutionary force, of a power 
that is not of men but of God. Those men are aware that the Bible 
opens before them a new world which challenges the very foundations 
of that other world which they formerly took for granted, and the norms 
of which they had perhaps all too readily accepted. 

“The word of God is quick, and powerful, and sharper than any 
two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit” (Hebr. 4: 12). Our Lord claimed that he brought “not peace 
but division.” The Bible faces us with a “Where art thou ?” which is 
no more a blind game, but God’s ultimate and searching question to 
every man who listens to Him. The armour of prejudice, worldly 
convention and self-defence has to fall. The Bible unites only those 
who are willing to be stripped naked by the sword of the Divine Word, 
and who hunger and thirst after righteousness. To these, the Word 
becomes the Bread by which Man lives. 
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They experience the brotherhood of the poor in spirit. 
To the wise and learned the Bible is — a Problem. 
To the “poor” and the childlike the Bible is — daily Bread. 
They reach for it as the suckling reaches for his mother’s breast. 
It takes God’s powerful Hand to turn the wise and learned into 
babes. He sometimes does. ? 





The only Way 































Our work with laymen has led us to one further observation : for 
them to study the Bible together means partaking of the Bread of Life 
and therefore normally — many would say necessarily — leads to the 
partaking of the Bread in the Lord’s Supper. Both acts are of a sacra- 
mental nature and the one calls forth the other. Was not this the expe- 
rience of the early Church ? they listened, they prayed, they broke the 
Bread. ? Any true community is built around both Word and Sacrament. 
It is here that the tragedy of our division becomes most apparent. A 
Roman Catholic writer has compared the Bible to the Golden Gate which 
leads to the Sanctuary. We cannot yet go together as far as the altar. 
But there is no other gate by which we can enter in together and kneel 
before our common Lord. 

As we are mainly concerned in this article with unity on an ecumenical 
level, I have not insisted on the Word of God as the uniting factor in 
the local congregation. Yet that is always the place in which we have to 
start if we desire to build the wider community on solid foundations. 
We have no common language ecumenically because our local congre- 
gations have themselves become estranged from the language of the 
Bible. We have ceased to live in a “Biblical climate.” * The world in 
which we live our everyday life has shaped our thinking more than we 
know ; it is a world which thinks in terms of efficiency, power, success. 






1 After listening to Karl Barth lecturing on the Epistle to the Romans a French poet, 
who had never met him before, made to me the unexpected comment: “‘Cet homme a 
Pesprit d’enfance.” — He was right. 

2 In the Roman Catholic Movement called Mission de Paris, the priest who works 
in the factory is allowed to celebrate Mass after working hours. Mass is generally followed 
by a fraternal agdpe where all present share the food they have brought. And the evening 
ends with a Bible study group. Does not this threefold sharing of the Bread remind one 
of primitive Christianity ?... 

3 In occupied territory, this Biblical climate has sometimes become more real. And 
we have also experienced that this made for a new unity ! 
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The world of the Bible is a world where the poor are called blessed and 
the Son of God hangs on a Cross. In Jesus’ day the poor of Israel flocked 
around Him, and the rich and satisfied stayed at home. Is not the 
situation somewhat reversed now ? 

If the world of the Bible is to be our meeting ground, it implies accept- 
ing its world as the real world, and submitting our total life to its require- 
ments. And this implies a radical revolution in our ways of acting 
and thinking — and maybe in the structure of our Churches. 

Are we ready to undergo this revolution ? 

Are we ready to let our lives, and the life of our Churches and the 
life of the whole Ecumenical Movement be reshaped by the living Word 
of God, ready to listen to what “the Spirit says to the Churches ?” 

Then, then only will the Bible really prove to be “a force for unity,” 
because its message will smash to pieces all our little egocentric world, 
and force us to centre our lives on the King and His Kingdom. 





THE MISSIONARY RESPONSIBILITY 
OF THE CHURCH IN GERMANY 


BY 


Horst SYMANOVSKI 


I wish to consider my subject under three heads: first, the church 
situation in Germany, secondly, our practical experiences, and thirdly, 
the duties which now face us. 


(1) Only those eager to maintain at all costs the fiction of a national 
church in this country will refuse to admit the insignificance of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany. With the exception of a few districts 
where there is still a strong, though frequently a rigid, church tradition, 
we find only one or two per cent of the population reached by the Gospel, 
in parishes running into thousands and tens of thousands. We pastors 
are deceiving ourselves when we descend from the pulpit feeling that 


we have once more had a “‘full church,” when really what we had before 
us was only a minute fraction of those Christians in the parish who 
describe themselves as Evangelical ; clear realisation of this is enough 
to terrify one. What form, then should our ecclesiastical organisation 
take, if it is to be proportioned to the number of those who claim in 
some sense to be members of the parish? Can a farmer afford to till 
only a few hundred of his several thousand acres, while at the same 
time posting a horde of inspectors and labourers on this little patch of 
land? It is a continual source of surprise that a system like this has 
not already landed our Church in the bankruptcy court. 

It may perhaps be objected that it is just this massive machinery 
of church directorates, consistorial councils, superintendencies, dean- 
eries, pastorates and ecclesiastical offices which is essential for the 
cultivation of the estate as a whole, in order to get at the main body 
of people who register themselves as nominally Christians. But this is 
exactly what does not happen! All this machinery does not work for 
the broad masses round about, it keeps to the inmost circle, from with 
in which attempts are occasionally made to address those “outside.” 
We do not find these church workers on the overgrown fallow land 
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“outside” among the “estranged,” the “nominal Christians,” the 
“lapsed” or whatever else we may call them: we see them walking 
up and down the beds along the paths in the little church garden, some- 
times commending its produce, often complaining that it does not look 
nice enough yet or yield as much as they would like. 

Over and over again, of course, there comes from this inmost circle 
a “call to the public,” but the public does not take much notice of 
the call. The. world-shaking events of the birth and death of Jesus 
Christ leave our world, with which we daily have to do, cold and 
unshaken. This was not altogether the case a few years ago. In those 
days, the Church could not speak out publicly ; it had not the advantage 
of a Press or of benevolent recognition by the government. And none 
the less what it said went further ; it was waited for, eagerly listened 
to and passed on, even when this involved danger. We are faced with 
the fact that in the days when efforts were being made to muzzle the 
Church its preaching was free, spirited and stirring, while in the free- 
dom of post-war years it has become peculiarly sterile and is clearly 
seen to be caught in a strange inner imprisonment. 

We can, of course, disguise the painfulness of this situation by 
quoting a series of texts in which reference is made to the “‘little flock” 
on the one hand and the massa perditionis on the other. But over 
against this evasion of our problems we should have to set other passages 
of Scripture in which we hear the command to go among these hosts 
of the lost with the tidings of God’s triumph in order that all men may 
be saved. 

But our Church is not carrying out this missionary responsibility. 
All its efforts at “evangelism” and a “people’s mission” for the most 
part affect only those in some way still connected with the Church, 
not those who no longer have any access to it. The great evangelistic 
campaign among young people in Berlin in 1948 showed that the 
Evangelical youth groups were in the main “among themselves.” One 
hears it said wherever one goes that people standing outside or at a 
distance from the Church are no longer being reached by its preaching 
as usually carried out. I repeat that we cannot evade the question 
why this should be so, in order to shuffle off responsibility on to 
wicked, godless, pagan mankind. We ask to know what our respon- 
sibility is, we seek to explore the reasons for the barrenness of church 
preaching, that we may find the strategic point for setting about 
improving it. 
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It has already been noted how desperately preoccupied with itself 
the Church has become. What an amount of energy it has expended 
since 1945 on providing itself with constitutions and statutes in the 
regional Churches and in the central organisation, the Evangelical 
Church in Germany ! Not that this work was not needful. But does it 
stand in the right proportion to the task which the Church is com- 
missioned to perform for man? Man is not interested any longer in 
the same kind of questions which perhaps interested him in earlier times. 
The worker in the factory does not care who sits on the Directorate of 
his regional Church. He would, of course, be interested if a Christian 
came and talked to him about work and wages, war and peace, and 
the like. But he never does hear anybody talk like this, even though 
the Church may once in a way produce a statement of this kind, since 
he does not read the church Press or attend church functions. 

The messenger of the Gospel, who in the New Testament appears 
as a herald passing through the streets, designated by the Greek word 
we render “proclamation,” no longer meets the ordinary man of our 
time in the place where he works or lives or amuses himself: he sits in 
his parsonage. And here the New Testament herald has his consulting- 
hours, and anyone who wants to hear what he has to say must betake 
himself there, on Sunday mornings to church, and on weekdays to the 
parish hall or the parsonage. 

Far be it from me to say that this amounts to an evasion of his duty 
by the pastor. I am well aware what a burden of labour every pastor 
with a big parish has to bear. But I would query the rightness of envisag- 
ing the task of the herald, as we find it in the Scriptures, in such a way 
that the herald, the messenger, is of necessity transformed into an 
official. 

Is not this one of the reasons why our Church in Germany is no 
longer a missionary Church? Are we really bound indefinitely to this 
parochial structure? Nowadays it is often more of a hindrance than 
a help in encountering those “outside.” The present practice of work- 
ing through the parish administration for the most part requires anyone 
wishing to avail himself of what it can do for him to seek out the pastor 
where he is, and transfer himself to his professional sphere. 

In general, however, the people with whom we are here concerned 
do not even want anything of the kind. Frequently they have only a 
dim notion of what the Church is all about, a memory of their confir- 
mation or their wedding or a funeral in the family or among their friends. 
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They know that on these occasions it is usual to have a parson about 
the place, and experience has taught them the kind of subjects generally 
dealt with. Not many people oppose this type of “co-operation” by the 
Church. God has been, as it were, restricted to a preserve in which He 
is still permitted to go hunting with His pack. This preserve is growing 
smaller and smaller, and its boundary-posts are birth and death, guilt 
and despair and the like. But the fields to which we may perhaps attach 
the signs Politics, Economics, Education, Domestic Life, Pleasure, are 
already forbidden Him. 

How has this come about? Well, it is still understood that things 
which are beyond man’s reach to affect, such as coming into life and 
passing out of it again, may be regarded as “religious.” It is therefore 
considered reasonable that the specialist in religious affairs should put 
in an appearance at these times. In the other fields of existence there 
are other specialists. It might not be so bad if it were a matter of class 
alignment and delimitation, as in earlier centuries. But in accordance 
with the general trend of our time we have the specialist system — in 
the Church, theological specialists. In the medical profession there are 
only a few general practitioners, and nearly everybody has specialised 
in something, whether eyes, or ears, or noses, or lungs, or hearts, or 
livers. Lawyers specialise in company law, economic law, marriage 
law and so on. But what is the liver specialist to do if nobody has any 
liver complaints in his town any more? This is the situation in which 
theologians are finding themselves today. There are thousands and 
more thousands all about us who are not exercised by these special 
religious problems, and who can therefore very well do without an 
expert in them. 

We have seen how our Church in its present-day form is comparable 
to an engine whose machinery is running smoothly, and which accord- 
ing to church programmes is ready for anything, but which has not 
been connected to the driving power, so that the work for which it was 
really set up is not being done. Please do not regard this pronouncement 
as that of a sceptic. I am deeply conscious of the miracle of the Church, 
which in spite of everything can still be the Church of Christ. But if it 
is, it is most certainly not because we have done the right thing by it, 
but because the Word that was given to it does not return void to Him 
who gave it. It would not be a good sign if we were to disregard the 
questions that are being asked us, or to answer them without giving 
ourselves time to think. 
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We cannot do that any more, for we are now being squarely faced 
with them. We have been hearing them asked with especial urgency 
in the Eastern Zone — “Come and help us,” the Zone has been crying 
to the West ever since 1945. The director of the Church College in 
Berlin reckons that the number of pastors in the Zone is 1,600 below 
establishment. One rural deanery in the fenlands of the Oder, whose 
superintendent has been doing his utmost since 1945 to improve condi- 
tions there, has for its twenty-seven parishes two pastors and five lay- 
preachers — formerly there were twenty-seven pastors. The churches, 
of course, are in ruins and the parsonages in ashes, but the people are 
there, even more of them than before. They live in an area more severely 
devastated than any other in Germany; conditions there are more 
primitive and work is harder than anywhere else in Germany. But 
why is the Church not doing any work there? What essential conditions 
are really lacking ? The church? The parsonage? Security? A congre- 
gation all ready, perhaps even a “living” one? What are the essential 
conditions for the preaching of the Gospel? The fact of the matter is 


that our Church is simply not in a position to perform certain urgently 
necessary duties. 


And is it only there that this applies? Is not the same thing going 
on in the industrial towns, in the mines and the factories? Can we 
bear, as we stand in our churches and listen to our noble services, to see 
what immense numbers of people pass round about these churches 
without going in at the door? Are we quite sure that the hymns we 
sing as we worship do not sometimes sound to God like a meaningless 
roar? And yet it is perhaps not really such a long way, the way that 
we cannot find any more through our pious exertions to the man at a 
distance, the man outside, who can no longer find his way into these 
fine services of ours. 


It seems to me that this is where we discover the missionary respon- 
sibility of the Church in Germany. It must come out from behind its 
walls, its forms, its language, its bourgeois surroundings, and betake 


itself to where the man of our day is living, working, suffering, amusing 
himself. 





(2) This is not the place to relate in detail what we found last summer 
when we arrived in this devastated area on the Oder, one pastor and 
one catechist living in a circus caravan. But I should just mention this : 
we soon found that it would have been utterly useless to come to this 
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region and these people as representatives of a church, bent on restoring 
the life of the parish and setting up administrative machinery. But to 
present ourselves as witnesses, with knowledge of something beyond 
mere slave labour for masters native or foreign — that was possible. 
As the messenger of a Lord declaring His Lordship over that very 
village, you can go into the houses and the wooden shacks and down 
into the cellars. And we came to see plainly that a church which is not 
prepared to go among the people in the ruins and the cellar hide-outs 
has forfeited the right to come knocking later on their doors. 

These people, you know, they swarm round us and give us no peace. 
Not only those in the Oder fens and elsewhere in the Eastern Zone, but 
in the factories and mines of the West as well — all the people who 
don’t understand what we are doing these days behind the walls of the 
Church. And we have to tell them — not waiting for them to come to 
us, but going ourselves to them, sitting at table with them, perhaps even 
doing the work they do. We should once more be messengers and 
heralds of our Lord in Germany to the ignorant and the estranged ; 
like our Lord, we should keep company with those to whom the way 
into the Temple is barred. I ask the Christians of every faculty if they 
will come too. Above all, I ask the Evangelical faculties and colleges 
whether they are teaching their students of theology to be messengers, 
who in the glad certainty of God’s love and of His victory cast their 
nets in order to catch men. I ask students of theology whether they 
rejoice in being, as their Lord bids them, fishers of men, or whether as 
prospective pastors all they want is to equip themselves with the special- 
ised knowledge they require now for their examination and later on 
for the practice of the clerical profession. 

Does it surprise you that a representative of the Foreign Mission 
should be speaking like this? I think we of the Foreign Mission may 
quite well speak of these things in our own country. We are certainly 
not going to stop working among the heathen in India or anywhere else, 
but we shall have no right to preach to them if we are ourselves unworthy. 
Missions to the heathen in distant lands are no excuse for silence in the 
face of heathenism in our own country. We need to have it brought 
home to us that our service as messengers in other parts of the world 
and that service in our own country are one and the same thing, and 
that there can be no doing the one and leaving the other undone. That 
is how we are to understand the “missionary responsibility of the Church 
in Germany.” 
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(3) If however, what I have said is true and authentic, we must do 
something about the knowledge that has come to us. We started our 
work in the Oder fenland in the way I indicated, and it has gone on 
up to the present time and will, I hope, continue to increase in scope. 
It will have to be tackled in the West too, in a different way. It is needed 
everywhere. For it we require Christian people who find their greatest 
joy in working as messengers. Why do we only call people to be mis- 
sionaries in distant countries ? Why do we not challenge them to per- 
form an equally onerous service in their homeland? A missionary going 
to India cannot, for at least ten or fifteen years of his life, count on 
what we call the “bare necessities,” by which I mean a writing-table, 
a sofa and perhaps a wireless. He has to wait a decade or longer before 
he gets them. If this were not so, not a missionary would be pleased 
at being sent to the German mission field. However, we may trust in 
the Holy Spirit to give men gladness in home service as well as in service 
overseas. 

Missionaries are not sent out until they have got to know the history 
of the country and nation they are going to, and have studied the thought 
and beliefs of the people to whom they are assigned. The missionary 
to Germany will need to be instructed in the same way in the thought- 
processes of, let us say, the industrial worker, the history of socialism 
and other questions. Soon enough he will be supplementing this study 
of the field allotted him with practice on the spot. He will live and work 
with the workers as one of themselves, not only as a temporary employ- 
ment, an episode in his life, but as a service of many years. 

Does that seem too much to ask? Bear in mind that in all this we 
would count on “the love of Christ constraining.” Anyway, we are 
making a beginning by setting up an institute for instruction in this 
work and responsibility, a students’ home in Mainz-Kastel. This may 
perhaps bring home to you, better than anything that I can say, 
that the missionary responsibility of the Church in Germany embraces 
non-Christians both in other countries and in our own. Just think it 
over, whether this is not the place where our “‘missionary responsibility” 
begins — but do not forget that there may be another resolve before 
our own, and that is that “the love of Christ constraineth us.” 











They know that on these occasions it is usual to have a parson about 
the place, and experience has taught them the kind of subjects generally 
dealt with. Not many people oppose this type of “co-operation” by the 
Church. God has been, as it were, restricted to a preserve in which He 
is still permitted to go hunting with His pack. This preserve is growing 
smaller and smaller, and its boundary-posts are birth and death, guilt 
and despair and the like. But the fields to which we may perhaps attach 
the signs Politics, Economics, Education, Domestic Life, Pleasure, are 
already forbidden Him. 

How has this come about? Well, it is still understood that things 
which are beyond man’s reach to affect, such as coming into life and 
passing out of it again, may be regarded as “religious.” It is therefore 
considered reasonable that the specialist in religious affairs should put 
in an appearance at these times. In the other fields of existence there 
are other specialists. It might not be so bad if it were a matter of class 
alignment and delimitation, as in earlier centuries. But in accordance 
with the general trend of our time we have the specialist system — in 
the Church, theological specialists. In the medical profession there are 
only a few general practitioners, and nearly everybody has specialised 
in something, whether eyes, or ears, or noses, or lungs, or hearts, or 
livers. Lawyers specialise in company law, economic law, marriage 
law and so on. But what is the liver specialist to do if nobody has any 
liver complaints in his town any more? This is the situation in which 
theologians are finding themselves today. There are thousands and 
more thousands all about us who are not exercised by these special 
religious problems, and who can therefore very well do without an 
expert in them. 

We have seen how our Church in its present-day form is comparable 
to an engine whose machinery is running smoothly, and which accord- 
ing to church programmes is ready for anything, but which has not 
been connected to the driving power, so that the work for which it was 
really set up is not being done. Please do not regard this pronouncement 
as that of a sceptic. I am deeply conscious of the miracle of the Church, 
which in spite of everything can still be the Church of Christ. But if it 
is, it is most certainly not because we have done the right thing by it, 
but because the Word that was given to it does not return void to Him 
who gave it. It would not be a good sign if we were to disregard the 
questions that are being asked us, or to answer them without giving 
ourselves time to think. 
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We cannot do that any more, for we are now being squarely faced 
with them. We have been hearing them asked with especial urgency 
in the Eastern Zone — “Come and help us,” the Zone has been crying 
to the West ever since 1945. The director of the Church College in 
Berlin reckons that the number of pastors in the Zone is 1,600 below 
establishment. One rural deanery in the fenlands of the Oder, whose 
superintendent has been doing his utmost since 1945 to improve condi- 
tions there, has for its twenty-seven parishes two pastors and five lay- 
preachers — formerly there were twenty-seven pastors. The churches, 
of course, are in ruins and the parsonages in ashes, but the people are 
there, even more of them than before. They live in an area more severely 
devastated than any other in Germany; conditions there are more 
primitive and work is harder than anywhere else in Germany. But 
why is the Church not doing any work there? What essential conditions 
are really lacking ? The church? The parsonage? Security? A congre- 
gation all ready, perhaps even a “living” one? What are the essential 
conditions for the preaching of the Gospel? The fact of the matter is 
that our Church is simply not in a position to perform certain urgently 
necessary duties. 

And is it only there that this applies? Is not the same thing going 
on in the industrial towns, in the mines and the factories? Can we 
bear, as we stand in our churches and listen to our noble services, to see 
what immense numbers of people pass round about these churches 
without going in at the door? Are we quite sure that the hymns we 
sing as we worship do not sometimes sound to God like a meaningless 
roar? And yet it is perhaps not really such a long way, the way that 
we cannot find any more through our pious exertions to the man at a 
distance, the man outside, who can no longer find his way into these 
fine services of ours. 


It seems to me that this is where we discover the missionary respon- 
sibility of the Church in Germany. It must come out from behind its 
walls, its forms, its language, its bourgeois surroundings, and betake 
itself to where the man of our day is living, working, suffering, amusing 
himself. 


(2) This is not the place to relate in detail what we found last summer 
when we arrived in this devastated area on the Oder, one pastor and 
one catechist living in a circus caravan. But I should just mention this : 
we soon found that it would have been utterly useless to come to this 
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region and these people as representatives of a church, bent on restoring 
the life of the parish and setting up administrative machinery. But to 
present ourselves as witnesses, with knowledge of something beyond 
mere slave labour for masters native or foreign — that was possible. 
As the messenger of a Lord declaring His Lordship over that very 
village, you can go into the houses and the wooden shacks and down 
into the cellars. And we came to see plainly that a church which is not 
prepared to go among the people in the ruins and the cellar hide-outs 
has forfeited the right to come knocking later on their doors. 

These people, you know, they swarm round us and give us no peace. 
Not only those in the Oder fens and elsewhere in the Eastern Zone, but 
in the factories and mines of the West as well — all the people who 
don’t understand what we are doing these days behind the walls of the 
Church. And we have to tell them — not waiting for them to come to 
us, but going ourselves to them, sitting at table with them, perhaps even 
doing the work they do. We should once more be messengers and 
heralds of our Lord in Germany to the ignorant and the estranged ; 
iike our Lord, we should keep company with those to whom the way 
into the Temple is barred. I ask the Christians of every faculty if they 
will come too. Above all, I ask the Evangelical faculties and colleges 
whether they are teaching their students of theology to be messengers, 
who in the glad certainty of God’s love and of His victory cast their 
nets in order to catch men. I ask students of theology whether they 
rejoice in being, as their Lord bids them, fishers of men, or whether as 
prospective pastors all they want is to equip themselves with the special- 
ised knowledge they require now for their examination and later on 
for the practice of the clerical profession. 

Does it surprise you that a representative of the Foreign Mission 
should be speaking like this? I think we of the Foreign Mission may 
quite well speak of these things in our own country. We are certainly 
not going to stop working among the heathen in India or anywhere else, 
but we shall have no right to preach to them if we are ourselves unworthy. 
Missions to the heathen in distant lands are no excuse for silence in the 
face of heathenism in our own country. We need to have it brought 
home to us that our service as messengers in other parts of the world 
and that service in our own country are one and the same thing, and 
that there can be no doing the one and leaving the other undone. That 
is how we are to understand the “missionary responsibility of the Church 
in Germany.” 
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(3) If however, what I have said is true and authentic, we must do 
something about the knowledge that has come to us. We started our 
work in the Oder fenland in the way I indicated, and it has gone on 
up to the present time and will, I hope, continue to increase in scope. 
It will have to be tackled in the West too, in a different way. It is needed 
everywhere. For it we require Christian people who find their greatest 
joy in working as messengers. Why do we only call people to be mis- 
sionaries in distant countries ? Why do we not challenge them to per- 
form an equally onerous service in their homeland? A missionary going 
to India cannot, for at least ten or fifteen years of his life, count on 
what we call the “bare necessities,” by which I mean a writing-table, 
a sofa and perhaps a wireless. He has to wait a decade or longer before 
he gets them. If this were not so, not a missionary would be pleased 
at being sent to the German mission field. However, we may trust in 
the Holy Spirit to give men gladness in home service as well as in service 
overseas. 

Missionaries are not sent out until they have got to know the history 
of the country and nation they are going to, and have studied the thought 
and beliefs of the people to whom they are assigned. The missionary 
to Germany will need to be instructed in the same way in the thought- 
processes of, let us say, the industrial worker, the history of socialism 
and other questions. Soon enough he will be supplementing this study 
of the field allotted him with practice on the spot. He will live and work 
with the workers as one of themselves, not only as a temporary employ- 
ment, an episode in his life, but as a service of many years. 

Does that seem too much to ask? Bear in mind that in all this we 
would count on “the love of Christ constraining.” Anyway, we are 
making a beginning by setting up an institute for instruction in this 
work and responsibility, a students’ home in Mainz-Kastel. This may 
perhaps bring home to you, better than anything that I can say, 
that the missionary responsibility of the Church in Germany embraces 
non-Christians both in other countries and in our own. Just think it 
over, whether this is not the place where our “missionary responsibility” 
begins — but do not forget that there may be another resolve before 
our own, and that is that “the love of Christ constraineth us.” 


THE HANDMAID OF THE ECUMENICAL 
MOVEMENT 


The World Council’s Library 


Many readers of the Review, and even many visitors to the Head- 
quarters of the Council, might be excused if they were entirely unaware 
that the World Council has a library. Tucked away in what can hardly 
be called even an annexe to an unpretentious building, it might take 
as its motto, at least temporarily, Bene vixit qui bene latuit. 

When serious work on the Library began three years ago, it consisted 
of some hundreds of dusty, unassorted and imperfectly-catalogued 
books. The progress made, in this short time, under the unremitting 
care of a devoted librarian, is astonishing. The number of books has 
risen to about 7,000. Generous gifts from ecumenical veterans like 
Dr. Adolf Keller and Professor Choisy have added hundreds of volumes, 
some of them not otherwise easily obtainable. Exchange, gifts from 
publishers (notably from the S.P.C.K. of London), books for review, 
purchase are adding all the time to the collection. Some lucky acquisi- 
tions of second-hand books have brought in classics of a more distant 
past, such as the works of Hugo Grotius and of Bossuet. The library 
begins to conform more closely to its name and nature. 


What are we to aim at ? 


This is to be the library of the ecumenical movement. Is it possible 
to reach a closer definition of the term? If the name is not to be a 
misnomer, the library must set before itself the accomplishment of 
three distinct purposes : 


1) It must possess a complete collection of all books, pamphlets 
and periodicals dealing with ecumenical questions. 

One eminent scholar, after commenting on the difficulties he has 
experienced in securing the books needed for his own researches in 
connection with the History of the Ecumenical Movement, writes as 
follows : 
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My proposal is that a library should be brought into existence, which 
should house as complete a collection as possible of all works which have 
in any way to do with the ecumenical movement. I am well aware that 
such an undertaking cannot be brought to completion in a few days, 
and that the expense involved will be very considerable. But I think 
that the venture ought to be made. The theological and scientific investig- 
ation of the ecumenical movement is happily developing on a large scale 
both in Europe and America. To all the scholars engaged in this work, 
and to all academic generations in the future, it will be an immense relief 
to be able to turn to a central ecumenical library with all their requests 
for books, and to be assured that this library is continuously engaged 
in the effort systematically to obtain all older and more recent ecumenical 
literature. 


2) It must maintain a classified bibliographical service on all subjects 
connected with ecumenical affairs, and must make the information 
accessible to students. The International Review of Missions has, 
since 1911, published quarterly a remarkably complete bibliography of 
material, both books and articles in periodicals, on foreign missions. 
It might be possible, at a later date, when staff and funds permit, for 
this Review to maintain a similar ecumenical bibliography. 

But in addition to contemporary bibliography, there is still much 
to be done by way of completing and perfecting existing ecumenical 


bibliographies. The scholar already quoted, expresses his opinion also 
on this subject : 


I would be especially thankful, and I am sure others would be also, 
for a bibliography of articles that have appeared in periodicals. Much 
material of value on ecumenical matters is to be found in periodicals of 
earlier or later date. But often it is just a matter of chance whether one 
stumbles on it or not. Who would have expected, for example, to find 
that part of the correspondence between Leibniz and Spener has appeared 
in the Deutsche Rundschau for 1920? Obviously it is impossible to collect 
all these periodicals for the library, but it would be an immense advantage, 
if they could all be looked through, and a bibliography of the available 
material deposited in the central library. 


3) The archives of the societies and organisations that have built 
up the ecumenical movement must be collected and deposited in the 
library. At present, these archives are dispersed throughout the world. 
Some have been lost or destroyed. Others have never been sorted or 
studied. A tremendous task awaits the archivists who are to bring 
them together, and to make them available for the students and 
historians of the future. The archives of the World Council itself in 
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recent years are complete and in order; it ishoped that they will be 
so maintained in the future. It is in working back from the present that 
the difficulties begin to be encountered. 


What do we need now ? 


It is obvious that what this orphan needs most urgently is a home. 
Even as it is, books are scattered in all kinds of odd corners in the head- 
quarters building. New material is arriving every day. When will the 
library be housed in a building in which it is possible to deal rationally 
and scientifically with its resources? There are those in Geneva who 
dream of a well-planned building with a chapel above (another need 
which is daily and acutely felt), a library below, and underneath good 
strong, dry cellars, in which archives can be safely stored against the 
ravages of time. Dreams do sometimes become actualities and we live 
in hope. | 

The process of adding current books to the Library goes on every 
day. The committee aims at securing all relevant books belonging to 
the following classes : 

The doctrine of the Church (ecclesiology). 


The doctrine, discipline and organisation of individual churches (Konfes- 
sionskunde) . 

Symbolics (Creeds and Confessions). 

Relations between the churches. 

Church history in its ecumenical aspects. 

Movements for Christian reunion in the past or in the present. 

Irenics, polemics. 


Biographies of ecumenical leaders. 

Liturgical material, in so far as it is of ecumenical interest. 

Evangelism in contemporary forms. 

Many other books required for ecumenical studies on such subjects 
as Biblical theology will also be acquired. 

Statements of needs will be printed periodically in the Review, 
giving notice especially of old and rare books, and of others which for 
any reason the library has been unable to secure. Four which are 
specially noted for this issue are: 


C.-W. HERING: Geschichte der kirchlichen Unionsversuche bis zu unserer 
Zeit. 2. Bde. Leipzig 1836. 


Revue Internationale de Théologie. Internationale theologische Zeit- 
schrift, Bern, Stampfli and Co., 1893-1910. 
The Old Catholic Quarterly. 
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KENNETH MACLENNAN: Twenty Years of Missionary Co-operation. 
London, Edinburgh House Press, 1927, 96 p. 


HERMANN DALTON: Daniel Ernst Jablonski. Berlin, Verlag von Martin 
Warneck, 1903. 


How Readers can help 


The library can flourish only on a co-operative basis. Any reader 
may find himself in a position to help in one or another of its urgent 
needs. Here are a few suggestions of ways in which help can be rendered : 


1. It is impossible for the library staff to note every publication 
in every language of the world. It will be most helpful if friends 
in many countries will send in notes of books or articles which, in 
their opinion, the library ought to take steps to secure. 


2. Readers may keep their eyes on second-hand book-shops and 
their catalogues, in order to help in securing books and periodicals 
marked in the Review as special needs. 


3. Information may be supplied as to where valuable collections 
of books and documents are to be found. The libraries and docu- 
ments of some ecumenical leaders of an earlier date have become 


available. The collections of other leaders have been broken up, 
and their present location is unknown. 


4. It is known that collections of archives of considerable value 
have been destroyed, and are therefore irremediably lost. Those 
who are in possession of such archives are urged to make arrange- 
ments for their collections to come to the library now or at some 
later date, or at least to make available information as to the present 
location and ultimate destiny of such documents. All who have 
any influence in the councils of churches and societies engaged in 
any way in ecumenical work are urged to insist that no documents 
be destroyed, until at least they have been looked through by some 
competent authority and pronounced valueless, and to ensure that 
documents which are of value are preserved in such a way as to 
make them available to the students and historians of the future. 
It remains only to remind readers that books can be borrowed from 

the library, under the usual conditions, and that the principal aim of the 


committee is to make the library as widely used, and as widely useful, 
as is possible. 
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ECUMENICAL CHRONICLE 


FAITH AND ORDER COMMISSION 


A new beginning 


At Amsterdam the Faith and Order tradition within the ecumenical move- 
ment became an integral part of the constitution of the World Council of 
Churches. The Continuation Committee appointed by the Edinburgh Confe- 
rence in 1937 is now the “Commission on Faith and Order” of the Council. 
One of the implications of this relationship is defined in the constitution of 
the Commission as being “‘to keep the Churches fully informed of all develop- 
ments relating to the union of the Churches in all parts of the world.” This 
brief survey is a partial attempt to discharge that duty. 


Paradox I 


But it is not an easy task. The situation is both paradoxical and complicat- 
ed. It is paradoxical because an immensely widespread and often urgent 
pursuit of unity coincides with a period of deeper confessional self-conscious- 
ness. The task of reunion is seen to be at once more necessary and yet more 
difficult than ever before. It would require a long book to analyse fully the 
reasons, but some may be hinted at: “confessional” consciousness was 
deepened in the years of war and of persecution by a return to origins, to the 
positions which served so well in the stormy days of the 16th century, at the 
same time as similar experiences drew Christians together in common witness 
across old boundaries. The theological revival of recent years has also served 
to sharpen dogmatic edges, at the same time, because it has been a radically 
biblical revival, it has re-discovered the centrality of the Church in the Gospel 
and the centrality of unity in the biblical doctrine of the Church. The threats 
to the Churches by secularism, without and within themselves, have made 
the Churches more sharply self-conscious over against the world; at the same 
time the Zeitgeist has within it a strong emphasis upon unification and centraliz- 
ation. 
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These brief indications may be amplified by reference to the report of 
Section I at Amsterdam. That report lays stress upon certain statements 
of profound agreement. 


Paradox II 


But when the report goes on to analyse the disagreements which the 
agreements conceal, it lays bare a second paradox. Almost all the subjects 
listed as calling for further study are subjects on which theologians are divided 
across confessional boundaries. The significance of this calls for further 
study. How far does it mean that the reasons usually advanced by theologians 
for the origin and perpetuation of divisions have largely become what psycho- 
logists call “‘rationalizations,” while the real reasons lie at levels of conscious- 
ness and in forces which are not acknowledged ? At its meeting at Chichester 
in July, the Commission on Faith and Order will have to face this question 
of the significance of trans-confessional divisions and of the forces that cause 
them. Until that discussion has taken place, it would be premature to enlarge 
on this aspect of the paradox, except to suggest that it also brings back into 
“faith and order”’ discussion the sort of factors which an American committee 
in preparation for Edinburgh called “the non-theological factors.” Seen at a 
deeper level they are perhaps theological factors after all, for they concern the 
relation between the revolution of our age and the form of the Church. In 
the last resort, the attempt to “read the signs of the times” and to bear witness 
to the judgments of the Lord of history is a prophetic and therefore a theo- 
logical task. 

It is possible that the Commission at its Chichester meeting will find here 
some considerations which need to be taken more fully into account in prepar- 
ation for a future “‘world conference.” It will also need to discuss the time, 
place and nature of the next world conference, which it is entitled to ask the 
World Council to convene when “in the judgment of the Commission its 
studies have reached (that) point” (Faith and Order Constitution 3 (iii).) 
Meanwhile, therefore, the work of its three existing Theological Commissions 
continues, on the Church, on Ways of Worship and on Intercommunion. Each 
of these will report in July and consider its programme in the light of present 
needs and insights. 


Complications 


The field of Christian unity is also a complicated one, because of the 
number and variety of the negotiations going on between various Churches. 
The consummation in September 1947 of the negotiations which resulted in 
the inauguration of the Church of South India has been the dominating 
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fact in all other negotiations for organic unity between episcopal and non- 
episcopal churches. Conversations are in progress in N. India, in Ceylon, 
in Persia and in Nigeria, which envisage organic unity. They were all surveyed 
by the Anglican Lambeth Conference, and are continuing their progress, in 
the light of the controversies raised from all sides by the South India experi- 
ment, as well as in the light of the encouragement which the existence of the 
South India Church affords. 

There is a further series of proposals which are aimed not so much at 
immediate organic unity as at intercommunion between churches on the 
basis of a mutually recognised ministry. Schemes of this kind are under 
discussion in Canada and Australia, whilst the Commission on Approaches 
to Unity of the Protestant Episcopal Church in U.S.A. has issued a memo- 
randum envisaging a similar consideration. In England, a University sermon 
delivered at Cambridge by the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1946 has given 
rise to a series of Church of England-Free Church conversations on the 
possibility of providing parallel but mutually recognised episcopates. This 
involves some novel situations ; an interim report, issued in March 1949, 
indicates that no insuperable difficulties have so far arisen, but poses some 
difficult questions from each side that must be answered before success can 
be achieved. 


A wide range of negotiations is going on between Protestant Churches of 
non-episcopal government. A Presbyterian division in the U.S.A. dating 
from the Civil War seems to be on the way to final healing ; union between 


the Evangelical Reformed and Congregational Christian Churches in U.S.A. 
has been favourably entertained in the national councils of each Church and 
awaits final decision ; the Reformed Church in America (of Dutch origin) 
and the United Presbyterian (of Scots origin) are expected to refer a plan for 
union to their local units this spring. In England, the conversations between 
the Congregational Union and the Presbyterian Church of England have not 
resulted in full union but in a resolve to “enter into a new and solemn rela- 
tionship with one another, covenanting together to take counsel with one 
another in all matters of common concern” and to seek all opportunities for 
co-operation. 

The conception of “federal union” has been widely canvassed and often 
enthusiastically welcomed in the U.S.A. by “the Association for a United 
Church for America” under the leadership of Dr. E. Stanley Jones ; another 
American proposal comes nearer to organic unity, wherein the calling of a 
convention to draft a basis of union has been approved by the Disciples of 
Christ, Congregational Christian, Evangelical and Reformed, Evangelical 
United Brethren, Methodist, Presbyterian U.S.A. and Community Churches. 
Space forbids even the mention of similar Protestant movements elsewhere, 
but even this incomplete list gives some idea of the widespread ferment of the 
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unity movement. The attitudes of the Church of Rome and of the Moscow 
Conference of certain Orthodox Bishops were dealt with in the second and 
third numbers of this Review. 


Paradox III 


Paradox and complexity are the key-notes, but not the least of the para- 
doxes in that part of the meaning of the World Council is that it holds together 
those who cannot agree in what sense they all agree that the Church is One. 


OLIVER TOMKINS. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


The World Council of Churches and the Amsterdam Assembly continue 
to receive close attention in the Roman Catholic Church. Full and accurate 
accounts and extensive documentation are appearing in a surprisingly large 
number of periodicals in Roman Catholic countries. 

One of the best and most objective accounts that has yet appeared is that 
by Father Robert Rouquette, published in the April number of Etudes. 
It is impossible even to summarize the 27 pages of this careful piece of work, 
which gives clear evidence both of sympathy and penetration, and of the 
limitations of the Roman Catholic understanding of the Ecumenical movement. 
The Roman Catholic position involves a radical simplification of the Christian 
situation in the world ; it is extremely difficult for one who lives within this 
simplification to project himself outside it, into the position where sympathetic 
understanding of the non-Roman world becomes possible. P. Rouquette 
is aware of the difficulty, and of the importance of overcoming it, as far as 
that is possible : 


Perhaps the greatest difficulty for us is in the psychological realm. 
Accustomed as we are to catholic unity, to a definite expression of the 
faith, to discipline with firm outlines, we are naturally inclined to under- 
estimate an attempt to achieve Christian unity, which starts simply by 
seeking it... We must react against this tendency ; we must attempt to 
measure not only that which is lacking to non-Roman Christianity, as 
seen at Amsterdam — and that indeed is infinite — but also to feel the 
dynamic energy which springs from it. This dynamic energy has not yet 
been able to find expression in concrete forms of unity, or to express a 
common faith ; nevertheless, it is a powerful potency, which tends to pass 
over into act. Such a potency is reai. Even though unity remains a 
goal which is infinitely remote, a positive impulse has set the non-Roman 
world moving towards it. 
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The first point stressed by P. Rouquette is the immense importance, from 
the Roman Catholic point of view, of the acceptance by the World Council 
of its basis of faith in Jesus Christ as God and Saviour : 


I cannot find words to express the decisiveness, from our point of 
view, of the fact that these Churches, mainly Protestant, assembled at 
Amsterdam, have, before everything else, solemnly and unanimously 


professed faith in the divinity of our Lord, the primary foundation of the 
Christian faith. 


Roman Catholics are always a little more surprised than they need be to 
discover that the millions of non-Roman Christians who say the Nicene 
Creed Sunday by Sunday really mean what they say. The declaration of faith 
accepted by the Missionary Conference at Tambaram in 1938 is even more 
explicitly trinitarian than the Amsterdam declarations. Any compromise at 
this point would have brought the Ecumenical Movement to a sudden end. 

P. Rouquette then proceeds to a careful analysis, on the basis of the 
Amsterdam documents, of the deep difference between the Catholic and 
Protestant views of the nature of the Church, which is the principal subject 
of this issue of the Review. He does not make clear that the analysis of this 
difference reached by Section I at the Assembly failed to give complete satis- 
faction, and that it was felt that the statement of our agreements was much 
more precise and valid than that of our differences. 

P. Rouquette does not share the opinion, expressed by some Roman 
Catholic experts that the dialectical position adopted at Amsterdam marks 


a withdrawal even from the dogmatic positions reached at earlier Ecumenical 
meetings. 


I am now of the opinion that the dogmatic method followed at Amster- 
dam represents a decisive step forward as compared with that adopted 
at previous conferences: at Amsterdam, the method of dogmatic com- 
promise was rejected... Amsterdam has introduced a formulation describ- 


ing the tension, instead of trying to conceal differences. This marks 
immense progress. 


The other possible methods of approach are described as agreement on 
fundamental points, the lowest common denominator in theology ; doctrinal 


compromise ; and the pragmatic approach by practical action as a means 
to develop the spirit of unity : 


This last method is sound, if regarded only as a means to prepare for 
a unity, which for the moment it is impossible directly to promote. But 
if the means becomes an end, it is a way of illusion and positively harm- 
ful... At Amsterdam, it was found possible to register at certain points a 
real and relative unity, which is more than a mere verbal agreement, 
but within which an essential disagreement is recognised. Unless I am 
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mistaken, this is a genuinely ecumenical method of reflexion, extremely 
intelligent and realistic, which, beyond formulations in words, touches 
the very heart of the dogmatic problem raised by the question of unity... 
In so far as this positive movement towards unity, through an agonising 
inward crucifixion, becomes conscious of its own powerlessness to attain 
it, it is a living prayer, crying aloud for the free and creative intervention 
of God. It is like the people of Israel, caught between the absolute duty of 
obedience to the law and the impossibility of obedience... It was this anguish 
of impotence that brought down Christ and His salvation to the earth. 


Passing the work of Section II, P. Rouquette considers what can be said 
of the work of sections III and IV, and here again stresses the importance 
of concentrating on the positive and not on the negative results of Amsterdam ; 
the non-Roman Churches may not have been able to say very much with 
united voice about the problems of the world ; it was a great thing that they 
were able to say anything at all : 


It is of importance that the churches, by the very fact of undertaking 
to consider great social problems have in practice recognised that the 
Church has the right and the duty to judge the world, to act within it, 
to improve it and to direct it towards the kingdom of heaven, not indeed 
in order to realise that kingdom here below, but in order to make it, even 
here on earth, the goal of our efforts. It is good that pragmatism and 
pietism have been held in equilibrium. It is good that the optimism of the 
Americans, who seem a little too ready to believe that the world can 
attain to harmony quite easily by its own efforts, has had to confront 


the profound eschatological pessimism of the Germans, and the despair that 
has resulted from their experience of the sin of the world and of the powers 
of darkness. 


P. Rouquette proceeds to expound clearly and charitably the reasons for 
the refusal of the Roman Church to take part in the ecumenical movement. 
These are well understood, and need not be extensively set forth here : 


If the Roman Church agreed to take part in the ecumenical movement, 
she would be bound to regard herself as one Christian communion among 
others, seeking the Body of Christ, unaware where and how that Body 
expresses itself; this would be tantamount to admitting that Christ has 
deserted His Church, and has denied it the means of recognising and 
expressing itself as His Body... But it is extremely important to realise 
that by its attitude, Rome is performing an indispensable service to the 
ecumenical movement itself. I mean that by its unalterable intransi- 
gence, it compels the ecumenical movement not to be content with a 
defective unity. Rome, by its very attitude, proclaims, like a prophet 
crying in the night, that unity can only be a real unity in faith, reached by 
common submission to the will of God expressed through His body. 


We may gladly admit, with P. Rouquette, that Rome presents a permanent 
and serious challenge to the ecumenical movement. But it works both ways. 
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The ecumenical movement presents a permanent and serious challenge to 
Rome. Within that movement, representing as it does so large a part of the 
Christian world, there are many men and women who look to the Church 
of Rome with affection and veneration, admiring its dogmatic firmness, its 
continuous tradition of sanctity and its missionary zeal, and who yet feel 
bound, for the sake of truth and of the Gospel, to challenge the special claims 
of the Church of Rome in every particular, and to declare that the way of 
unity marked out by Rome is not a way that can be trodden by those who 
desire the true unity of the Church according to the will of God. 

We seem here to reach an impasse. It is not only the non-Roman churches 
that groan and travail under the distress of division. All alike are fixed in 
that agony of inner crucifixion. The need of all alike cries aloud, to use again 


P. Rouquette’s own precise and moving phrase “for the free and creative 
intervention of God.” 


THE ORTHODOX CHURCHES 


Discussions about the ecumenical movement, the Amsterdam Assembly and 
the participation of the Orthodox Churches in movements involving collabo- 
ration with non-Orthodox Churches, continue in many parts of the Orthodox 
world. 

The Metropolitan Michael of Corinth published a significant article on 
The World Council of Churches in Ekklesia, the official weekly paper of the 
Church of Greece, under the date 1 March, 1949. The text of this article, 
slightly shortened, is as follows : 


In August, 1937, the second Conference of “‘Faith and Order’’ assem- 
bled at Edinburgh. The inaugural service of the Conference took place in 
the Presbyterian Cathedral in Edinburgh. The inaugural sermon at this 
service was delivered by Dr. Temple, then Archbishop of York, and later 
of Canterbury. Among other things he stressed the following point : 


“No Church can claim today that it has the whole truth. Each of us 
has and maintains only part of the whole truth. We are like a broken 
mirror. In order that the mirror may be perfected and restored, we must 
gather together the parts of it. Each of us has a part of the broken mirror, 
a part of the truth. In order that we may reveal to the world Christian 
truth as a completion, each of us must bring the part which he holds, 
that the Christian truth may be restored in its perfection.” } 


1 This passage is not found as it stands in the English report, as printed from Dr. Temple’s 
own manuscript. The passages nearest to it are as follows : 


“It is as though a lantern were covered with a dark veil. It is truly a lantern, because 


the light burns in it ; yet the world sces the light but dimly and may be more conscious 
of the veil that hides it than of the flame which is its source. So the world may see the 
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So spoke the then Archbishop of York, Dr. Temple, in the inaugural 
sermon. In the book entitled The Edinburgh Conference, in setting 
forth the view about the Church expressed by Archbishop Temple, we 
objected very strongly to it. We said there that the character of a broken 
mirror may rightly be ascribed to Protestantism, which in the 16th century 
broke away from Roman Catholicism, which itself in the 11th century 
broke away from the one Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Orthodox Church... 
We said in our book, in conclusion, that first the different Protestant confes- 
sions should come to a common mind among themselves, and when they 
have agreed about the basic truths of faith and order, then they may 
enter into discussion with the Orthodox Church. Until this is done, and 
until the unification of the different Protestant confessions has been 
accomplished, discussion with them in matters of faith from the side of the 
Orthodox nay not only prove of no advantage with regard to the unity 
of the Churches, but may on the contrary prove injurious to the prestige 
of the Orthodox Church, which has maintained the full and perfect truth 
that it professes in the face of terrible and continual conflicts, and which 
we, as the heirs of the past, are bound to maintain and keep as the apple 
of our eye, not giving just grounds to anyone to accuse us of being unworthy 
inheritors of the inestimable treasure which past ages have handed on 
to us. 

In common discussions on practical affairs, we can and ought to make 
common cause and agreement with the Protestant confessions, but not 
yet in questions relating to faith. Not that we are fanatics. The clearest 
evidence of this is that we do not undertake propaganda for the Orthodox 
faith and Church among Christian peoples... Nor do we maintain that 
those who do not enter the Orthodox Church cannot be saved, leaving 
this question to the judgment of God. It is not we who compass sea 
and land to make one proselyte, and when we have made him, fill him 
with fanaticism twice as great as our own... 

This famous World Council of Churches corresponds closely to what 
was said in the Edinburgh Conference of 1937 by the then Archbishop 
of York, Dr. Temple. The World Council of Churches certainly occupies 
itself with questions of common action and practical affairs, but dogmatic 
questions have not been excluded, especially in the First Section, in which 
the Amsterdam Conference most clearly and emphatically took up a 
dogmatic question, that concerning the Church. It is most regrettable that 
what had taken place in the former conferences of Lausanne and Edinburgh 
did not take place here, namely, the composition of a statement, to 
be brought before the Assembly in plenary session, in which the Orthodox 


sin of Christians more clearly than the holiness of the Church, and the divisions which 
that sin has caused more clearly than the unity which endures in spite of them...” 

““So we come to the second great evil of our divisions. The first is that they obscure 
our witness so the one Gospel ; the second is that through the division each party to it 
loses some spiritual treasure, and none perfectly represents the balance of truth, so 
that this balance of truth is not presented to the world at all. God be thanked — we 
have left behind the habit of supposing that our own tradition is perfectly true and the 
whole of truth, and are looking to see what parts of the “‘unsearchable riches of Christ” 
we have missed while others have them ; and so we are learning increasingly one from 
another. This mutual appreciation is the way alike of humility and of charity ; and it 
is leading us to perpetually fuller fellowship.” 
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view of the Church and other doctrines of the faith were clearly and boldly 
set forth, and in which it was categorically stated that the Orthodox 
Church participated in the Assembly in so far as the latter undertook 
investigation of questions of common action and practical affairs, but not 
if it took account of dogmatic questions which, for us Orthodox, have 
been finally fixed inasmuch as they were determined and defined by the 
Ecumenical or local Synods, or settled by the.majority of the fathers 
and teachers of the undivided Church of the first eight centuries. It is 
true that the Metropolitan of Thyateira, Germanos, a wise and prudent 
man, who has had great experience in inter-Church assemblies, in bidding 
farewell to the delegates, explained that the Orthodox delegations would 
bring the decisions of the Assembly before their own Churches in order 
that they might be informed of them... It seems to us in all humility 
that the Orthodox Churches should as quickly as possible set the organisers 
of the Assembly free from their delusion that it is possible for Orthodoxy 
to form part of a World Council of Churches, and to take part on equal 
terms in assemblies which undertake the examination of dogmatic ques- 
tions. It ought to be made clear by each Orthodox Church to the centre 
in Geneva of the so-called World Council of Churches that we cannot 
become member-Churches of it, because we only undertake to cooperate 
with assemblies which pursue practical aims of common action. Further, 
the very title of “World Council of Churches” contains within it a false- 
hood, seeing that it does not correspond to the actual state of affairs, for the 
title “Church” is given to communions which the dogmatic theologians 
of the Orthodox Church characterise as “confessions,” and rightly so, 
seeing that they lack the essential marks of the Church, that they have 
not the Apostolic Succession or the Episcopal foundation. Where these 
are not, there the Church is not. “‘Where is the bishop, there is the 
Church,” says the divine Ignatius. How is it possible, for example, that 
we should describe the Salvation Army as a Church, when it has neither 
the Apostolic Succession nor the Episcopal foundation, nor Sacraments, 
but is simply an organised fellowship? Is not the same true also of the 
majority of the divisions of Protestantism which were represented in the 
Amsterdam Assembly? Apart from the Old Catholic Church and the 
Anglican Church, and perhaps, we may add, that of the Scandinavian 
countries, none of the other confessions which took part in the Assembly 
has the Apostolic Succession. But is it possible for a Church to exist 
when the Apostolic Succession has been broken? Is it possible for one 
to have connection with the fountain of living water when the channel 
that makes the link with the fountain is no longer maintained in due order ? 
Seeing then that the majority of the Protestant sects cannot be called 
churches, because they do not possess the Apostolic Succession, how is 
it possible that there can be a World Council of Churches, and how can 
the Orthodox Church, through its representatives, join in discussions 
around a table with the representatives of such sects ? 


On October 15, 1948, Archbishop Germogen of Kazan delivered an 
allocution at the opening of the 1948-1949 course of studies at the Theological 
Academy in Moscow, in which he dealt at some length with the problems 
of ecumenism, as seen from the angle of a leader of an Orthodox Church. 
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We reproduce here, by way of information to our readers, some paragraphs 
from this allocution : 


The birth of a new socialist order in Russia, two world wars and the 
preparation of a third world war by the U.S.A. have had a corresponding 
effect on Christian thought, which is experiencing a thoroughgoing crisis 
at the present time. There is today a period of transition, which is marked 
by the following three aspects : 


1. The break-through of religious feeling among the peoples, an 
intensified quest for a religious way to calm bewildered souls, a 
healing of the relations between human beings and a re-shaping of 
the life of society ; 


. The development of the Ecumenical Movement, of the so-called 
“Life and Work ;” 


. The development of modernistic trends of universal Orthodoxy, 
which had hitherto been contained in its absolute purity within 
the Eastern Church. 


Already before Amsterdam we could regard ‘‘Life and Work’’ as the 
logical expression of radical Protestantism with its denial of the Divine 
humanity of Christ, of the seven Sacraments, of the Virgin Mary and of the 
honouring of the Saints ; moreover, since the Amsterdam Assembly, the 
Ecumenical Movement has revealed itself as a political party and as 
confederates of those who would launch a third bloody war, although 
that has been masked in Christian phraseology. It is true that the name of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ often occurs in the speeches and proclamations 
of the World Council of Churches, but that is mere hypocrisy, since the 
Protestants, who constituted the majority at the Amsterdam Assembly, 
do not fully confess the Nicene Byzantine Creed. The political aspect 
of the Assembly was clearly shown in its agenda, which reflected the most 
acute political questions of the day. It is sufficient to mention that as 
delegate of the Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A., John Dulles, the 
inspirer of American foreign policy, one of the originators of the ““Western 
bloc” and of the inveterate anti-U.S.S.R. policy, took a most active part 
in the work of the Assembly. Dulles sought to obtain from the World 
Council of Churches’ Assembly a resolution which condemned communism, 
and naturally such a resolution was sanctioned. Because the Ecumenical 
Movement represents fundamentally a political movement under the 
disguise of Christianity, it is unacceptable for our theological schools. 

In respect of the third point, namely “modernistic trends in universal 
Orthodoxy,” this is shown in the way in which some heads of the Eastern 
Churches have lost the dogmatic-canonical basis of their activity. This 
departure from dogmatic-canonical norms is shown primarily by the fact 
that nearly all heads of the Orthodox autocephalous churches are in some 
way or another linked with the Ecumenical Movement. Of universal 
Orthodoxy there remain in this Movement only the theological terms 
— with palpably heretical content. Despite the differences of opinion 
with regard to essential Christian dogmas, Orthodox Hierarchs take a 
lively part in the development of this highly Protestant movement. 
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It is not difficult to perceive in this flood of words the thought that 
all Christian confessions have the same value. Naturally this idea is 
heretical. It cannot be accepted by the truly universal Orthodoxy. A 
conciliatory attitude towards ecumenical efforts is possibly only for a 
universal Orthodoxy which has been modernised in the spirit of Protes- 
tantism. 

It is quite clear to us that our theological schools must take, as the 
standard measure for their activities, universal Orthodoxy, as it was 
established by the seven Ecumenical Councils and in the symbolic books 
of the Eastern Church, and must hold fast to that to the exclusion of all 
else. 

The Catholic theologians, and particularly the Protestants, reproach 
Orthodox theology with being inwardly moribund and obtuse. They 
declare that Prince Vladimir bought, on the occasion of the baptism 
of Russia, a precious stone which was already covered with the dust of 
Byzantium. Whereas the history of Russia and of the Orthodox Russian 
Church irrefutably proves that Vladimir bought a miraculous pearl, the 
rays of which (from then to the present day) have radiated the Divine 
teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ. For a thousand years we have seen 
how the light of Christ has illuminated the scattered Slav tribes over the 
vast European plain and has gathered them together into one mighty 
empire. 


It may be felt that such grave misconceptions as to the nature of the 
ecumenical movement as it has developed in recent years could not have 
become current in the Orthodox world without grave remissness on the part 
of the headquarters staff of the World Council in the matter of publicity and 


of the dissemination of reliable information among the Orthodox Churches. 
Perhaps more might have been done than has been done. But it has to be 
remembered that the staff labours under grave difficulties. Lines of commu- 
nication with some of the Orthodox Churches are less readily open and reliable 
than they have sometimes been in the past. In particular there has been far 
less personal contact than is desirable between leaders in the Orthodox Churches 
and ecumenical leaders in other Churches. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
before long such personal interchanges may be resumed on a considerable 
scale. In the meantime, the headquarters staff will redouble its efforts to 
dispel the false ideas which have somehow become current, and to make 
available to all those in Orthodox countries true and accurate information 
as to what has been going on. 

It would be a sad thing if the two articles from which we have quoted 
represented in its totality the attitude of the Orthodox Churches to the 
ecumenical movement. Happily there is another side. 

The charter of Orthodox co-operation in inter-Church movements is the 
Encyclical letter sent by the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople in 
January 1920 “unto all the Churches of Christ wheresoever they be.” This 
historic document starts with the words : 
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Our Church is of opinion that a closer intercourse with each other 
and a mutual understanding between the several Christian Churches is 
not prevented by the doctrinal differences existing between them, and 
that such an understanding is highly desirable and necessary, and in many 
ways useful in the well-conceived interest of each one of the Churches 
taken apart as a whole Christian body, as also for preparing and facilitat- 
ing the complete and blessed union which may some day be attained 
with God’s help ?. 


Later in the document, the representatives of the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
suggest, among the methods by which “this friendship and kindly disposition 
towards each other can... be demonstrated” : 

jf) by convening pan-Christian conferences to examine questions of 
common interest to all Churches ; 


g) by the impartial and more historical examination of doctrinal 
differences, both from the chair and in theological treatises. 


An Encyclical of this kind does not, in the Orthodox Churches carry 
binding force ; it is nevertheless an utterance of great weight, and is accepted 
as such in both Orthodox and non-Orthodox Churches. It is noteworthy 
that the expression Koinonia ton Ekklesion, by which World Council of Churches 


is usually, though not perhaps very accurately, rendered in Greek, is actually 
drawn from this document. 


The more positive attitude to be found among Orthodox leaders is set 
forth at some length by Prof. G. Florovsky, in an article the Russian journal 
The Church Messenger published in Paris in May 1949, from which we 
reproduce the most important paragraphs. 


Over and over again the question is raised whether there is, for Ortho- 
dox theologians, and particularly for the authorised or unauthorised 
representatives of Orthodox regional Churches, a place in the ecumenical 
movement, and above all, in that organised movement of which the ini- 
tiative and direction rest in Protestant hands? Can one expect any profit 
or success from such participation ?... To all such questions I do not 
hesitate to give an affirmative answer. Orthodoxy has its place, its task 
and its unquestioned usefulness. That does not mean.that there are no 
difficulties or serious dangers. Even in ecumenical work, there is a strait 
gate and a narrow way. 

I understand Orthodox participation in the ecumenical movement as 
meaning participation in an ecumenical conversation, and as such I hold 
it to be not merely possible and permissible, but to be an immediate duty 
which arises out of the Orthodox consciousness as such, and out of the 
duty which always rests upon the true Church ceaselessly to bear witness 
before the companies of the people and before the mighty of the earth. 
“‘How shall they believe if they do not hear? How shall they hear without 
a preacher?” This word of the Apostle comes in here appropriately... 


1 English text in Bell: Documents on Christian Unity 1920-1924, p. 44. 
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The Orthodox theologian does not feel himself at a loss among men 
of other opinions and other beliefs, even if they are numerically very 
superior, just because he is conscious of his faithfulness to the Apostolic 
tradition and is offering them, not his own thoughts and convictions, 
not theological opinions, but the unchangeable and invincible teaching of 
the One Catholic Church, and in that he sees his own special responsibility. 


The question is so complicated and so delicate that it cannot be express- 
ed in a few words. The answer, however, is simple and spiritually convinc- 
ing even without a long exposition or precise analysis. One may emphasise 
two motives even if they are not the most important. In the first place, 
it is not difficult to reject the Reformation in its historical forms, but the 
problem, or rather the problems, of the Reformation, as they took shape 
in the period of the Reformation and have since then been continuously 
discussed in Europe, cannot just be passed by, even though the Protestant 
solutions of these problems must be decidedly rejected. We must traverse 
the whole road of these problems with full comprehension and with sym- 
pathy, and lead them from within outwards to the clarity of “Catholic” 
solutions. That cannot be done from outside. That can only be accom- 
plished by those who take the position of companions by the way and 
partners in discussion, and not simply of observers standing at a distance... 

This is not the place to examine critically the resolution of the Moscow 
Conference. The resolution appears to have been expressed conditionally. 
The ecumenical movement is rejected “in its present form,” and that 
apparently arouses the hope that in the future it may be revised and an 
agreement may be reached. The resolution has been interpreted in this 
sense in some circles of the ecumenical movement. Careful reading of 
the resolution compels us, however, decidedly to reject such optimistic 
interpretations. By the words “its present form” we have to understand 
the organisation of the World Council as it now exists. We must regard 
the Moscow resolution as decisive. In this connection, it is important 
to state that the Moscow resolution excludes for a long time the possibility 
of a participation of the majority of Orthodox regional Churches in the 
ecumenical task and the ecumenical movement. In other words, it 
seriously limits Orthodox participation in the movement... 

The question arises whether Orthodox participation is not thereby 
robbed of its value. Does it not lose its “representative character” and 
its representative importance ?... Any one of the regional Churches can 
adequately represent the whole Orthodox world. A few true interpreters 
of the Orthodox consciousness and the Orthodox tradition will not say 
less than many or all, if only they speak from the side of Orthodoxy and 
do not fall into the peril of a “Protestantism of local tradition” (to use 
an expression of V.Soloviev in relation to the schismatic Russian ‘‘Old 
Believers’’)... What is necessary today is not so much numerically stronger 
representation, but rather firmness, decision, a living Church-conscious- 
ness, and the deepening of the same. All this is independent of geograph- 
ical or ethnographical presuppositions, and depends upon the purity and 
living power of faith. We must not forget that Amsterdam, like any other 
ecumenical confrontation, is only the beginning and not the end of the 
discussion. The questions have been posed, and these questions will be 
answered not only by those taking part in the Assembly, but primarily 
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by the Churches, the clergy and the whole Christian people. On this 
depends the success or failure of the whole enterprise. Local interests must 
take the second place when the very bases of Christian faith and Christian 
hope are the subject of discussion. 


Since the appearance of the article of the Metropolitan Michael of Corinth, 
Ekklesia has published two articles in reply, one by the Archbishop Germanos 
of Thyateira, one of the Presidents of the World Council of Churches, the 
other by the Metropolitan Panteleimon of Edessa, who has been invited by 
the Assembly to become a member of the Central Committee and the Executive 
Committee of the World Council of Churches. 

The full Greek text of the important articles, in which these two eminent 
prelates defend Orthodox participation in the ecumenical movement, has 
just become available in Geneva at the moment of going to press. We 
reproduce the main parts. 

After having explained the sense in which the term “fellowship of Churches” 
was used in the ecumenical movement after 1920, Archbishop Germanos 
refers to the “branch” theory of the Church and continues : 


The Orthodox Church, which is convinced that it holds the whole 
truth and that it is the only true Church on earth, is obviously against the 
“branch” theory, and is free to express its convictions when necessary. But we 
believe there is a difference between accepting the existence of this “‘branch” 
theory among the Anglicans and the refusal to discuss with them and 
with others all dogmatic matters. We Orthodox have the duty of support- 
ing our Orthodox teaching inside and outside conferences, as well as of 
trying to convince others of the validity of our faith. Our Churches, 
by participating and cooperating in the “Faith and Order” Movement 
during the preparatory meeting and the meetings of 1927 in Lausanne 
and 1937 in Edinburgh, have not sacrificed anything in the teachings of 
the Orthodox Church but have had the courage to protest whenever the 
conferences adopted dogmatic expressions which were contrary to the 
spirit of Orthodoxy. I do not deny that the practical profit of these 
discussions up till now has been small. But is it not worth it, since from 
the immediate contacts we have had with them, we learn the opinions 
of others about dogmatic matters ? Does this not help toward a successful 
refutation of these opinions and to a defence of our Orthodox Church 
views ?... 


The main purpose of the Council remains practical, for instance, the 
discussion of ethical, social, industrial, and international problems and 
Christian cooperation. Only the “Faith and Order” Commission will 
continue the work of the Faith and Order Movement. Also, the subjects 
discussed at the Assembly were chiefly of a practical nature. If, however, 
the first subject, owing to its nature, involved questions of dogma, this 
was due to the need of a common meeting ground from which the dis- 
cussion of practical matters could start. 
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This subject was, as is well known, the “Church.” When reading 
carefully the Report, it is easy to see that the drafters did not try to avoid 
pointing out the existing differences between the Churches in this matter, 
dividing the Roman Catholic, Orthodox, Anglican and Old Catholic 
Churches from the Protestants. If in my farewell address to the Assembly 
I did not mention these dogmatic discussions, it is because I was unable 
(at least myself) to discover in the findings of the Report anything contrary 
to Orthodox teaching. It is known to both the Constantinople and Athens 
delegations that those among them who supported the drafting of a protest 
similar to the one issued at the other conferences, although repeatedly 
invited to do so, did not indicate on what points the Report was contrary 
to the teaching of the Orthodox faith. In spite of that, I did not omit to 
point out in my address that we would submit the Reports to our Churches, 
and that it was for them to decide definitely whether or not they would 
cooperate with the World Council. 


Since we here have not to do with a “fellowship of Churches” in the 
strict Orthodox sense, but only with a “council” which, among other 
things, from time to time holds assemblies for the interchange of views 
and the discussion of subjects concerning the whole of Christendom, why 
should it be necessary to exclude denominations which do not maintain 
unimpaired the marks of the Church, but which profess our Lord Jesus 
Christ as God and Saviour and which, as much or more than we, are 


furthering the advancement and maintenance of Christian moral principles 
in the world ? 


We must not forget the words of St. Paul, when others undertook to 
preach the Gospel independently of him: “What then? notwithstanding 
every way, whether in pretence, or in truth, Christ is preached ; and I 
therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” (Philip. I, 18.) 


From the article of the Metropolitan Panteleimon of Edessa we quote : 


The “fellowship” in the World Council of Churches is not a “fellow- 
ship of Churches” in the canonical Orthodox sense of the word, as the 
Metropolitan of Corinth has interpreted it, and therefore the Orthodox 
Churches have no canonical reason for abstaining from participation on 
principle. The Council is not a confederation of Churches, but a deliber- 
ative and consultative organisation, representing all Churches accepting 
as its basis that our Lord Jesus Christ is God and Saviour. The Council 
exists in order to minister to the Churches and not to govern and control 
them... The Orthodox representatives did not attend the Assembly of 
their own accord, but were sent to Amsterdam by their home Churches, 
which, having been officially invited and having accepted the invitation, 
sent their representatives for no other reason than that for which the 
Assembly was convoked. Neither the Ecumenical Patriarchate in Cons- 
tantinople nor the Orthodox Church in Greece had imposed any restric- 
tions or conditions on their representatives at Amsterdam. 


I have refrained from taking part in the activities of the Central and 
the Executive Committee pending the approval of my home Church, but 
even if I had, I would not have sinned, since every Church has the right 
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to withdraw from the Council whenever it wishes, to reject its every act 
or resolution, and to remove or replace its representatives at any time. 
When I sent a report on the Assembly to the Ecumenical Patriarch, His 
Beatitude and the Holy Synod expressed their approval in a letter of thanks 
and added that my report had made the best impression. It is therefore 
unjust to attack the representatives for their attitude at the Assembly, since 
nothing anti-Orthodox or belittling to our home Churches took place. 
The problem has not yet been definitely solved. This matter is now under 
consideration and must be carefully and unhurriedly studied by the 
Churches, bearing in mind divergent opinions, before a final stand is 
taken regarding the Ecumenical Movement... 


According to Holy Scriptures and sacred tradition and the practice of 
the Churches, Christians must be ready “to give an answer to every man 
that asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you.” How then can the 
suggestion not to participate in dogmatic discussions among sincere 
people be considered Orthodox? On what grounds should the Orthodox 
representatives in Amsterdam have to declare categorically that the Greek 
Orthodox Church will not participate in the Assembly if it includes dog- 
matic matters on its programme? Such instructions were not given to 
the representatives from their home Churches, which had been informed 
well in advance of the main subjects of the Assembly... 


The future will show whether the Greek Orthodox Church should 
remain in the World Council, or withdraw. Up till now the position 
taken by the Ecumenical Patriarchate and of the Church of Greece, as 
well as of their representatives, has been the appropriate one. 


INTERCOMMUNION: A POSSIBLE FIRST STEP 


No one can take part in the ecumenical movement without being brought 
sharply up against the question of intercommunion. We feel our spiritual 
unity ; at the very point where we should be most deeply one, we are in fact 
most tragically divided. As ecumenical gatherings of one kind and another 
become more frequent, more and more members of the Church are brought 
face to face with this agonising dilemma. 

It remains a dilemma. No solution has been found. For some years, 
the tendency in ecumenical circles has been in the direction of encouraging 
Christians to be present at the Communion services of other confessions, 
without actually receiving the Communion, unless the ecclesiastical rules 
of their own confession permitted them to do. Recently, there has been a 
strong reaction against this position, and many of the younger members 
of the ecumenical fellowship seem to hold that, unless it is possible to hold 
one Communion service at an ecumenical gathering at which all members 
may be present and partake, it is not right to hold any Communion service 
at all. There seems to be a good deal to be said for this frank recognition 
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of our dividedness and of our sin. On the other hand, at a recent international 
conference of lay people, when it was announced that no Communion service 
had been arranged, the laymen rebelled and said firmly that they would not 
go away without an opportunity being given of receiving the Holy Communion 
together. The membership of the conference was such that it was possible 
to arrange, without transgressing ecclesiastical order, to hold a service in 
which all were able to partake. 

Quite recently a country clergyman in England has raised the question 
whether it is not possible to find, not a solution, but an easing of our tensions, 
along an entirely different line. The relations between the Anglican and 
Methodist congregations in his parish were already friendly. Would it be 
possible to lead them a step further by restoring the Agape, the simple Christian 
meal of love and fellowship, which is known to have been practised among 
the early Christians ? Traces of the Agape have never entirely died out from 
the Church ; at the conclusion of the Liturgy of the Orthodox Churches, it 
is no unusual thing for bread which has been blessed, but not consecrated, 
to be distributed among the members of the congregation ; on ecumenical 
occasions, Orthodox prelates and priests have shewn their sense of the reality 
of Christian fellowship by distributing the blessed bread even to those who 
are not members of an Orthodox Church. 

The revival of the Agape at Hilgay, Norfolk, England, in Holy Week, 
1949, was not the irresponsible action of an individual. Formal permission 
for the experiment had been obtained from the bishop of the diocese; a 
number of liturgical experts, including Archbishop Germanos of Thyateira, 
one of the Presidents of the World Council, had been consulted. In the 
course of a simple service, in which Anglicans and non-Anglicans sat together, 
bread was broken in the sight of the congregation ; while the stewards came 
up to receive the bread for distribution, the congregation said together 
the Lord’s Prayer. In the course of the sermon, the Rector, the Rev. G. I. F. 
Thomson, explained carefully that this service was not the Holy Communion, 
and was not to be thought of as in any way a substitute for it. The 
conditions laid down for attendance at the service were baptism, and a real 
faith in Jesus Christ as Lord. 

Liturgical experiment is always interesting, and is bound to take an increas- 
ing place in the life of the ecumenical movement as it develops. It may be 
that others will feel led to experiments similar to that of Hilgay. It may even 
be that such a simple, unsacramental meal of fellowship may be felt to be the 
furthest that we can go at present towards the outward expression, in ecumenic- 
al gatherings, of fellowship in the one Lord. It cannot be said that this 
particular experiment is free from danger. However carefully it may be 
explained that this is not the Sacrament of Holy Communion, is it possible 
to make sure that simple people will not mistake the one for the other, or, 
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that, even if the difference is pointed out to them, they may fail entirely to 
understand what the difference is ? 

But we are driven back to a deeper question. How do we best help our 
Lord to fulfil His will in the visible unity of His Church? Is it by putting 
ourselves in situations where we may gloss over or minimise the reality of 
our divisions ? Or is it by deliberately accepting the position in which those 
divisions are starkly accepted in all the reality of their divisiveness, and in 


which we are exposed to the full force of the shame and scandal of our separa- 
tion from one another ? 





WORLD COUNCIL DIARY 


How can it be written ? 


How wonderful it would be, if the diary of the World Council of Churches 
could really be written for one single day ! For the life of the Council is not 
in its offices in Geneva, London and New York ; it is the life of its member 
churches throughout the world, and in their life events of great significance are 
taking place every day. As a result of the communist victories, the churches 
in China are entering into a wholly new situation ; their fellow-Christians wait 
with strained interest and attention to see what will happen. The churches in 
Indonesia are racked by the unsolved and apparently insoluble perplexities and 
conflicts. Anders Nygren, a writer in our last number, becomes Bishop of Lund. 
Ambrose Reeves, a member of the Central and Executive Committees, is appoint- 
ed Bishop of Johannesburg, and carries with him the good wishes of all his 
colleagues, as he goes to take up work in that storm-centre of race relationships. 
Bishop Berggrav of Oslo is sorely bereaved by the death of his wife ; the churches 
of the world share with him in his sorrow. Bishop Ordass of Hungary is still in 
prison ; the churches do not forget their duty to intercede for those that are in 
bonds. And so it goes on interminably. 

But, even if we limit our purview to the organising centres of the World 
Council, it is impossible to record all that happens in a single day. Dr. Cock- 
burn, lately Director of the Reconstruction Department, is travelling for the 
World Council in Australia. The General Secretary has disappeared into space 
and is believed to be in the United States. The present head of the Reconstruction 
Department is travelling in Germany. A member of the staff is just back from a 
long tour in South America. Bishop Larned is just back from Constantinople 
and Ankara. Daily a torrent of printed matter and of correspondence pours 
in upon us, bringing with it the cares and concerns of all the churches. The 
bulletin of the Ecumenical Press Service has to be prepared each week, whatever 
happens. In rare intervals of leisure, the Study Department sits back and tries 
to think. The cyclostyle department works ceaselessly, getting out the documents 
through which the churches are kept in touch with what is happening here. The 
Editor of this Review lives in hope that promised articles will arrive in good time. 
And so it goes on from day to day. And with it all, we try to say our prayers, 
and to grow up into a real ecumenical family in Christ. 

It is against this background of ceaseless work and movement that the reader 
must interpret the very few items of special interest that, for the purposes of 
this diary, we can select as specimens of what is going on. 
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Amsterdam in Spanish 


We welcome the Spanish translation of the Amsterdam reports, the first 
full version to appear in any language other than the three for which the central 
office of the Council is responsible. This volume contains not only the reports, 
but also a considerable amount of background and expository material from 
the English volume. The volume will serve the large and growing evangelical 
churches throughout the Spanish-speaking world, and will, we may hope, find 
many Roman Catholic readers in that very extensive area of the Christian 
world. In a picturesquely phrased preface, Dr. Baez-Camargo reminds his 
readers that “‘there is a long way yet to be travelled, and it is not exactly a level 
way, pleasant and carpeted with flowers. There yet remain obstacles and 
difficulties. It is not possible that the various currents, represented by the different 
Christian traditions, should flow together, as in a meeting of streams and rivulets, 
without producing at the point of contact foam and whirlpools.” 


The History of the Ecumenical Movement 


With Amsterdam 1948, the movement of the Christian churches towards 
unity entered on a new phase. But Amsterdam had roots reaching far back into 
history. There have always been divisions within the Church ; Christians have 
always been seeking ajter unity. The purpose of this new enterprise is to write, 
in two large volumes, the history of the Church of Christ since the Reformation 
(with a brief sketch of what went before) in the light of the continuing sense of 
the spiritual unity of the Church, and of the ceaseless striving of men for the 
outward and visible expression of that unity. The story has never been fully 
written before. For some sections of it much detailed research will have to be 
done. 

Plans were laid several years ago, but, as so often, the execution of them 
raise acute financial problems. Those problems have now all been laid to rest 
by a most generous gift of $ 20,000 from the Disciples of Christ in America 
to the Ecumenical Institute, under the auspices of which the work of the History 
is being carried on. 

Much preliminary work has already been carved out under the guidance of 
Dr. Adolf Keller as Chairman and Miss Ruth Rouse as Editorial Secretary. 
Writers have been chosen for every chapter but one ; outlines of contributions 
have been secured from almost all contributors. It is hoped that publication 
may be possible in 1951. For the moment, all that is lacking is the actual 
chapters. If only it were as easy to produce books as it is to plan them — per- 
haps the world would not contain the books that would be written. 
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Evangelism 


It was reported in the last number of the Review that the Executive Committee 
had decided to appoint the first secretary for evangelism, but no name was given. 
It is now possible to announce officially that the post has been offered to Dr. J. C. 
Hoekendijck of Holland, and that he has accepted the appointment. Dr. Hoeken- 
dijck, who is the son of missionaries in Indonesia, has himself had experience 
of work in that country as Missions Consul in Batavia immediately after the 
war. He is master of four languages, and has travelled widely in both Europe 
and America. He has been in close contact with the Ecumenical Institute at 
Bossey. Dr. Hoekendijck hopes to take up work in Geneva, and will give a 
considerable part of his time to the development of the study project on Evan- 
gelism in the Modern Mass Society. 


The task of the Church in Reconstruction 


The work of the Reconstruction Department has never consisted solely in 
the listing of needs and the transmission of gifts to meet them. The rebuilding 
of Church life in Europe has rightly led to the asking of fundamental questions 
about the Church itself. Are we simply trying to restore what war and its after- 
math have destroyed, or are we seeking to equip the Church for new tasks in 
a new day? The annual conferences of representatives of national reconstruction 
committees, national fund-raising committees, and various forms of Church 
action, have always been concerned with these questions. But at the meeting 
at Bex-les-Bains, Vaud, Switzerland in March there was even greater emphasis 
on the task of the Church than on previous occasions. 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft gave an address on the Regeneration of Europe, and 
Bishop Stephen Neill spoke on the Universal Church as a background to detailed 
discussion. A new feature was an address on the Church in China by the Rev. 
K. H. Ting, which had a remarkable relevance to the problems of Europe, and 
contributed a sense of the oneness of the Church, which no amount of exhorta- 
tion could have produced. We realised that it is only by geographical accident 
that the work of the Reconstruction Department has so far been confined to 
Europe. The spirited discussions which took place on the Life of the Parish 
or congregation, on Evangelism, on Laymen in the life of the world, and on the 
approach to Youth, indicated the urgency of new plans in the Church’s stategy. 

Here the Reconstruction Department can fulfil a real function. It can 
be more than a bank or a clearing-house ; it can be the place where the churches 
pool their ideas and convictions as well as their funds. Let us make no mistake. 
There are vital reconstruction tasks still to be accomplished, for example in 
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the Eastern part of Germany. In many parts of Europe there are still churches 
to be rebuilt and some decent level in pastors’ salaries to be attempted. But 
concentration on these tasks is not enough. There is also the paramount duty 
of financing those experiments in Christian living, in evangelism, in training, in 
attack upon the pagan world around us without which the work of the Church 
becomes simply the perpetuation of a shrinking and anomalous religious tradi- 
tion set in the midst of a secular environment. 


Inter-Church Aid 


It is at this point that the second half of the title of the Department comes 
into its own. Inter-church aid is a stronger, more permanent term than recons- 
truction. From the time of the Book of Acts to the present day the Church 
has been dependent for its very life on some measure of community of resources. 
If the Church is really one, then all its fronts are important, and it is the privilege 
of those who are materially strong to help those who are materially weak. The 
coming of the churches of the United States of America, for example, to the 
aid of the churches of Europe will always stand out as a churchly act in the best 
sense, and not as a work of organised charity. 

But at the Bex Conference we began to discover how widely, though quietly, 
this work of inter-church aid is beginning to spread. The British churches, 
which suffered themselves, have not been backward in helping the continental 
churches ; Sweden and Switzerland have extensive and traditional interests in 
other European countries. And now the first signs are appearing of churches 
helping and being helped at the same time. Could there be a finer expression 
of this important truth than Holland receiving German children, and Norway 
and Denmark working out plans for service to the German churches? 

The work of the Health Committee in providing pastors and church leaders 
with urgent medical treatment and periods of recuperation and of the Scholarship 
Committee in helping theological students to have the opportunity of studying 
outside their own countries is truly rooted in this principle of inter-church aid. 
The ecumenical environment in which men and women recover strength, or 
add to their theological training, is no small part of the cure and training itself. 
At present it is most inadequately financed. It is nothing short of tragedy, for 
example, that man-power should be lost to the Church because some physical 
complaint cannot be dealt with promptly and adequately. Undernourishment 
and wartime privation are still taking their relentless toll. 





Displaced Persons and Refugees 


In the last issue of The Ecumenical Review reference was made in this column 
to the conference on Refugees in Hamburg. Now we can say that this meeting, 
carried through by the World Council of Churches, has not only been much 
noticed in Germany, but has begun to have remarkable practical results. The 
Occupation Authorities, the Lander governments in Germany, and the European 
Cooperation Administration have all reacted to the challenge put before them 
by the churches. It is clear that measures of far-reaching importance within 
the German economy on behalf of the millions of German refugees will be taken 
as a result of this initiative. 

The International Refugee Organisation has one more year to run, and many 
thousands of Displaced Persons will find new homes during that period. But 
the extent to which the Protestant and Orthodox refugees are included in the 
quotas for emigration largely depends upon the action of the Protestant churches 
in the United States, the British Dominions, and Latin America. There is still a 
great deal of leeway to make up. Further, the ranks of refugees are being added 
to all the time, and when the operation of IRO is over there will be a large and 
growing remnant of men, women and children, torn from their homes or fleeing 
from their homes, which the churches dare not desert. Discussions are taking 
place on how the work of the Refugee Division and the work of the Church 
World Service D.P. operations in Europe can be more closely related. There 
is a present and future task amongst refugees of great magnitude. Closer 


cooperation is one of the essential steps which the Churches must take in 
carrying it through. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


AN ECUMENICAL APPROACH TO THE CRISIS OF SOCIETY 
The Church and the Disorder of Society 
Volume III of the Amsterdam Assembly Series 


With contributions by S. Bates, J. C. Bennett, Kathleen Bliss, Emil Brunner, J. Ellul, 

Reinhold Niebuhr, J. H. Oldham, C. L. Patijn, M. M. Thomas, E. C. Urwin. 

English edition: S.C.M. Press, London. 12s. 6d. 

American ‘a Harper & Bros., New York. $ 3.00. 

French a Delachaux & Niestlé, Neuchatel and Paris.. Swiss francs 5.50. 

German aa Furche Verlag. (Distributed in countries other than Germany 
through the Gotthelf Verlag, Zurich.) 


It might have been expected that this volume of the pre-Amsterdam studies 
would be as controversial as the Report of Section III of the Assembly turned 
out to be. Written by ten Christian leaders from six different nations, this 
preparatory symposium does reflect certain differences in the backgrounds 
of the contributors. For example, Mr. Thomas of India still thinks it possible 
for Christians — at least, Christians in Asia — to work constructively in 


united fronts with Communists, whereas most of the other contributors have 
despaired of this possibility. But there is virtual unanimity of agreement on 
nearly all other major questions — so much agreement, in fact, that the text 
tends to be repetitious. It is enheartening, nevertheless, to have this impres- 
sive demonstration of the growth of “‘an ecumenical mind” so far as the 
analysis of society, and of the proper relation of the Church thereto, is concern- 
ed. 

The authors agree in their diagnosis of the disorder of society: whether 
as causes or effects, the salient factors are the development of modern science 
and technics (stressed rather out of proportion); the corresponding deper- 
sonalisation of man; the disintegration of a common ethos, of the family, 
and of community life ; the rise of new secular religions and totalitarianisms ; 
and the abject failures of the Church in its own life and in its witness to the 
world. The authors also agree for the most part as to the remedies: the 
supremacy of the law of love ; concern for persons ; rejection of utopianism, 
of laissez-faire and of Marxist doctrines of the ultimate nature of man and the 
universe ; the desirability of a “third force” which will achieve a balance 
between freedom and order; the réle of the Church as a “saving rem- 
nant.” There is some variation in emphasis as between the contributors, 
of course, but these central themes recur in most of the essays. 
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Concerning a proper and effective strategy for the Church, the volume 
offers very little of a positive sort. It is reiterated, in many of the papers, that 
the Church must never identify God’s Order with some specific programme 
or form of social organisation, that the Church must influence society indirectly 
and that, as Dr. Oldham puts it, “all that ecumenical discussion can provide 
is aid towards an understanding of the general principles by which Christian 
action must be guided.” Doubtless all these reservations are in order, but 
they hardly comprise a strategy. Several of the writers seem to reflect a mood 
of impotence as well as a recognition of tragedy, and the lay Christian would 
find too little challenge and inspiration for living amid the world’s disorder, 
to say nothing of specific guidance. The chapter on “The Strategy of the 
Church” is in many ways the most brilliant in the volume, but it is devoted 
largely to questions of policy rather than of strategy. 

This volume stands in a distinguished tradition, and augurs well for the 
future of the ecumenical movement. At the same time, it testifies to the need 
of Church leaders for closer contact with particular sectors of a disordered 
society, and for more enthusiastic search for patterns of action which would 
achieve greater order. 


LISTON POPE. 


ECUMENISM AND THE GRASS ROOTS 
The Wholeness of the Church 


by OLIveR S. TOMKINS 
(S.C.M. Press, London, 1948. 125 p. 5s. net.) 


Oliver Tomkins has written a most stimulating and provocative little book 
about ecumenicity. Its uniqueness lies in the fact that it is oriented toward 
ecutmenicity in local situations. This appears to be the first case in official 
ecumenical literature in which the local aspect has been dealt with deliberately, 
systematically and at some length. 

It takes Mr. Tomkins more than half of the space of his book, however, 
to get to his announced theme. The author’s exploration of the wide ranges 
of ecumenical concerns results in a sort of condensed manual, too long and 
complex as an Introduction to the heart of the book, and too abbreviated 
to stand as an independent treatise. 

One of the general issues explored in the book is that between comprehen- 
sion and integration. The idea of unity as a combination of numerous types 
of churches is seen, according to the author, in the 1920 Lambeth Appeal, 
in the South India Scheme, and in the exposition of “comprehension” by 
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Dr. H. P. Van Dusen in World Christianity (1948). By way of contrast, the 
principle of “integration” asks whether the form of the church is not part 
of God’s revealed will (p. 50). The writer balances the two conceptions, and 
decides in favour of “integration” on the ground that all recognise the element 
of “‘givenness” in the church, around which integration must take place. 
This reviewer’s reaction is to wonder whether the givenness of “‘a living Spirit 
in the living Church” (p. 32) might not be more significant ecumenically 
than a revealed elementary Church constitution — or even a final one. 

Part III of the book comes at length to direct grips with problems of the 
local manifestations of ecumenicity in witness, unity and responsibility. 

The author wisely begins with a consideration of the difficulty of making 
evangelism profound enough, even within a single congregation of a single 
communion. The unity of the community has been shattered in modern 
society along with the unity of the church. The deepest question of ecumenical 
evangelism is, how to pass over from the unity of worship into community- 
creating forms of local action on the part of the same people who have just 
worshipped together. 

When this profoundly corporate version of evangelism comes to be practised 
locally among churches of different communions, the maximum of difficulty 
is encountered. The author is unable to write very hopefully about common 
evangelism on really ultimate levels between Anglicans and Free Churchmen. 
One has to agree with him that it will take more time, greater intensification 
of transforming contacts, and far more spiritual depth in purpose and dedica- 
tion than are usually available. 

In terms of the forms of community, the author shows why it is still possible 
to identify religious communion and the churches’ responsibility for the 
common life in homogeneous simple communities, based on a common 
Christian heritage and dominated by a single communion. But it becomes 
almost inconceivably difficult in complex urban communities, where most 
of the essential unities are experienced on an impersonal basis. This whole 
phase of the discussion will prove most rewarding for American readers, if 
they will translate British situations into parallel American ones, and will 
carry their thinking to as deep a level as Mr. Tomkins does. 

The final section of the book deals with ecumenical motivation. It des~’ 
cribes the barriers to communion, of disillusionment, of unwillingness to 
accept criticism and correction and the pangs of cross-fertilisation ; and, on 
the other hand, the names and spirit of the great ecumenical leaders of the 
present, the experience of personal ecumenical fellowship, and the final 
convincing fact that individuals with divergent convictions, without surrender 
of what seems to be truth and duty on either side, can be caught up into a 
higher unity of the body of Christ. This gives the ground of hope for all 
future ecumenical progress. 
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The reader will certainly treasure the large number of highly stimulating 
insights in this book. But there may be a considerable bulk of material to 
which he, like the reviewer, would probably attach a tag derived from a well- 
known American Negro song, “It ain’t necessarily so.” 


H. Paut DouGLass. 


A UNIATE APPROACH TO UNITY 
Semaine de l’Unité Chrétienne 


(Published by “Les Amis de I’Union”’ under the imprimatur of the Greek Catholic Metro- 
politan of Beirut. 1949. 117 p.) 


The primary purpose of this booklet is to provide guidance for the thoughts 
and prayers of Christians during the “Week of Universal Prayer for Christian 
Unity” extending from the festival of the throne of St. Peter (January 18) to 
the festival of the conversion of St. Paul (January 25). In order to gain wide 
usage among lay members, it has been written with maximum simplicity ; 
yet it contains material of great significance for anyone interested in the 
Ecumenical Movement. 

The first part of the book is composed in the form of brief questions and 
answers, almost in the style of a short catechism. It expounds the whole 
problem of Church unity in a commendably forthright and irenic fashion. 
The practical difficulties created by the divisions of the churches vis-a-vis 
the non-Christian religions and the secular world, are duly stressed. But 
the primary emphasis falls upon the fact that since God wills the unity of 
His Church, as founded in Jesus Christ, all Christians must regard our divisions 
as due to sinful failure and infidelity. 

The various doctrinal, historical and practical bases for unity and obstacles 
to unity are surveyed, and a succinct, sympathetic account of the Amsterdam 
Assembly is included (pp. 33-40). The position of the pamphlet itself is best 
described as an attempt to find a middle ground between (a) a latitudinarianism 
which regards each branch of Christendom as possessing its own validity, 
and (b) an intransigence which makes exclusivist claims for one’s own 
tradition. Part One concludes with an appeal to all groups —- Roman, Eastern 
Orthodox, Anglican and Protestant — to return “arm in arm” to an exami- 
nation of the first six centuries of Christian history, with a view to discovering 
how the Spirit of the undivided Church may be working today throughout 
Christendom. 

Part Two is given over to questions for self-examination, litanies and 
prayers. The whole intention of this section, including its discussion of the 
Eucharist and of veneration of the Virgin Mary, is to implement practically 
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and devotionally those attitudes which can create an atmosphere favorable 
to the development of Christian unity. In the questions for self-examination 
every believer — and especially the Greek and Roman Catholic believer — 
is asked to concentrate upon what he can find in common with the members of 
other traditions. Various suggestions (many of them quite penetrating) are 
made for putting aside pride and polemics without compromising with the 
truth. 

Any Protestant who reads this book will become keenly aware of the gulfs 
as well as the bridges. Its patterns of thought move in widening circles from 
rapprochement among Eastern Orthodox churches out toward Rome and 
toward Protestantism ; but naturally there is a close affinity between Greek 
and Roman views on reason and revelation, on the role of Tradition alongside 
Scripture, and on apostolic succession. 

The book combines honesty with charity in a fashion which truly transcends 
all obstacles, and it embodies the spirit which Christians everywhere must 
cherish before these obstacles can disappear. 

David E. ROBERTS. 


GROWING ECUMENICAL CONSENSUS IN ECCLESIOLOGY 
Truth, Unity and Concord, 


a Sequel to “Union of Christendom”, 
edited by KENNETH MACKENZIE, formerly Bishop of Brechin 


(S.P.C.K. London, 1948. 84p. 4s. 6d.) 


These four articles, edited by Bishop Mackenzie, make a critical but very 
stimulating contribution to the discussion about ecumenical ecclesiology. 
Union of Christendom was mainly a survey of the different denominations 
and main branches of the universal Church of Christ. In this booklet a cross- 
section is given of those problems which are connected with the ultimate goal 
of organised reunion. 

On one hand we observe the encouraging fact that there is growing agree- 
ment on fundamental aspects of the doctrine of the Church. The remarkable 
book by F. M. Braun, Neues Licht auf die Kirche, has revealed the consensus 
which has resulted from a fresh study of New Testament ecclesiology. The 
Kahal-ekklesia idea has been rediscovered as the root of the Biblical conception 
of the Church, with all its implications for the relation of the Church as 
organism to the Church as institution, as Liebeskirche and as Rechtskirche, 
and for the relationship of the local congregation to the Universal Church. 
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On the other hand, this book is a vivid illustration of the words contained 
in the Report of Section I of the Amsterdam Assembly, that there are two 
(or more) types of doctrine of the Church, which are held as consistent wholes, 
and are irreconcilable with each other : the Protestant and the Catholic con- 
ceptions of the nature and mission of the Church. In the Catholic view, the 
Church is a Divine institution, which is, as the mystical Body of Christ, the 
extension of His incarnation in space and time. The hierarchic structure of 
the Church is jure divino and it has a sacramental objective type of faith and 
creed. The Protestant conception sees the Church as the people of God, 
gathered by the preaching of the Word, with the Sacraments adhering to it. 

I have the impression that too much emphasis has been laid in this book 
upon Wycliff as a forerunner of the Reformation, and that the word “Pro- 
testant” is inaccurately used to cover both the concept of the Church held 
by the Reformers and that held by those denominations which represent the 
“enthusiastic” type. 

Bishop Mackenzie indicates a third way, mid-way between the extremes 
of Protestant individualism on the one hand, and of Roman sacramentalism 
and institutionalism on the other. This third possibility is a type of catholicity 
that has preserved the catholic structure of the Early Church, but has also 
adopted the reforms introduced by Protestantism. 

The author then goes on to examine the non-theological factors, as obstacles 
to closer reunion : the heretical tendencies of national, autonomous churches ; 
autonomous States in a world ripe for federal union ; the relation between 


Church and State ; the Church’s entanglement in obsolete social and political 
structures. 


Finally he considers some ways of reunion. Submission to Rome is 
impossible ; federation is an intermediary stage, but not a goal. He analyses 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s proposal concerning constitutional reunion 
made in 1946. This he criticises on the ground that it involves the presup- 
position that Protestant and Catholic doctrines of the ministry are identical. 
Even if Free Church ministers were to receive episcopal nomination, that 
fact would not imply necessarily that the Free Churches had become Catholic 
in structure. It is impossible genuinely to possess the historic episcopate 
without having some understanding of the doctrine involved in accepting it. 
The Bishop calls therefore for deep study and continual prayer for future 
understanding. 


H. VAN DER LINDE. 





A HUNGARIAN CONTRIBUTION TO ECUMENICAL THINKING 
Az Egyhaz a vilagban (The Church in the World) 
(Editions of the Hungarian Ecumenical Committee, Budapest, 1948. 460 p.) 


The historical and geographical situation of Hungarian Protestantism and 
its resulting “ecumenical position” are eloquently mirrored in this volume, 
which was prepared at the instigation of the Study Department of the World 
Council of Churches and published just before the Amsterdam Assembly. 
Unfortunately lack of time and technical difficulties prevented the publication 
of an English summary. 

In its present situation Hungarian Protestantism has been removed from 
the “bulwark of the West” and placed in the “gateway to the East.” The 
decisive question concerning its future is whether it will be able so to serve the 
cause of the Church’s evangelical renewal as to steer clear of a two-fold 
temptation. On the one hand, Hungarian Protestantism must not become the 
tool of a revolution which is being carried out on a secular, unspiritual basis. 
On the other hand, it must not become the tool of reaction which, hiding 
beneath religious slogans, longs for the return of the feudal age. The studies 
in this volume give evidence of the joyous fact that the foremost Hungarian 
Protestants have clear insight in these matters. They realise that the Church’s 
task of proclaiming the Gospel cannot be squared with the conception of the 
Church as a political, social or cultural “bridgehead” or “spearhead.” Of 
the many characteristic statements let us quote only one. 

The main interest of the volume, which contains twenty-eight essays, is 
that it builds upon a Biblical foundation. It does not start with a description 
of the “‘disorder of man” but with essays dealing with the Biblical exposition 
of “God’s Design.” Studies of the social and ethical message of the Bible 
follow. The last part only is reserved for studies concerning the Church’s 
practical tasks in God’s Design. 

It is an oft-stated requirement that the Church’s preaching should strive 
to satisfy the needs of men and not their desires. In this volume we find two 
important studies on the type of preaching which the Hungarian people 
expect and the type of preaching which they need. Some of the essays pre- 
sent excellent insights into the Hungarian church renewal and evangelistic 
movements. Ladislas Makkai’s article on “The Church on the Frontier 
between East and West” should be translated into English, French, German 
and Russian : it would be of very great service to the Ecumenical Church. 

Generally speaking, it would be desirable if at least excerpts could be 
published (in the three official languages) from the national volumes which 
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were prepared in connection with the Amsterdam Assembly. Not only 
the churches which speak the world’s major languages but also the churches 
of the small nations speaking isolated languages have a constructive and 
enriching contribution to make to the Ecumenical Church. 


BELA VASADY. 


INTRODUCING THE WORLD-WIDE CHURCH 
Kerken uit Vele Landen 
by Miss C. M. VAN ASCH VAN WICK 
(De Graafschap-Aalten, Holland, 1949. 165 p. 2.75 Dutch fl.) 


Those who devote their labours to the ecumenical idea are delighted to 
see on all sides that acquaintance with Christ’s Universal Church is not limited 
to a closed theological community, but is becoming the concern of everyone 
whom it regards, that is to say all believers in Christ. Church members are 
more and more convinced that as members of Christ’s individual congregations, 
they belong at the same time to the one World Church of Christ. This know- 
ledge is also shown by the fact of the growing interest among congregations 
concerning the life of the other parts of the World Church of Christ. It is 
not by chance that, in recent years, books aiming at giving a picture of the 
World Church of Christ have appeared one after the other. This book by 
Miss van Asch van Wijck, for long an excellent worker in the ecumenical 
field, has been written for the same reason — because the congregations wished 
to learn of those parts of Christ’s Church lying outside Holland, so that the 
Universal Church should represent a living reality for them and not only an 
abstract idea. 

The work falls into eight parts, in which the author deals in turn with the 
Greek Orthodox, Greek Catholic, Anglican, Lutheran, Calvinist and Free 
Church types, and then goes on to speak of the young churches and finally 
of the ecumenical movement. 

The value of the book lies in the fact that in a way clearly understandable 
by the average member of any congregation, it makes known not only the 
church groups mentioned above, but also describes their appearance in 
different countries. Thus, for instance, in connection with the Lutheran 
Church type, she speaks of the German, Swedish, Danish, Norwegian and 
Finnish Churches ; while in dealing with the Calvinist type, she mentions the 
Swiss, French, Dutch, Scottish, Hungarian, Belgian, South African, Czecho- 
slovakian and Italian Churches etc. etc. I should like to draw attention to the 
warmth and sympathy with which she writes of the Greek Orthodox Church 
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It is to be regretted that, for lack of time, the author has been unable to 
deal with the situation after the second World War, as this is of extraordinary 
interest all over the world. Perhaps this accounts for the fact that she does 
not devote the attention warranted by their present significance to the Lutheran, 
Presbyterian and Reformed Churches of the United States. 

To conclude : it is of great benefit to our Dutch brethren, to be able to 
put such a skilful and instructive book into the hands of their Church members. 


L. Pap. 


CHURCH HISTORY IN THE MAKING 
Church Union in South India, its progress and consummation 


by A. J. ARANGADEN 
(Basel Mission Press, Mangalore, 1947. xii and 254 p.) 


The birth of the Church of South India, in which for the first time episcopal 
and non-episcopal churches were brought together in an organic union, is 
one of the most remarkable events in the whole history of the Church. The 
inauguration of the new church took place on 27 September 1947. Behind the 
event lay twenty-nine years of patient and sometimes baffling negotiation, 
and these negotiations themselves were based on earlier unions of churches 
and missions, the fruit of that continual pressure towards unity which is felt 
more keenly in non-Christian lands than in the so-called Christian countries 
of the west. The time has not yet come when the whole history, with its 
dramatic turning-points, its moments of apparent frustration, its continuing 
sense of the guidance of the Holy Spirit, can be written. It is to be hoped 
that the Church of South India will undertake this task before the last of the 
great actors in the drama are removed from the scene. In the meantime all 
the churches should be grateful to Mr. Arangaden for revising and bringing 
up to date an earlier edition of this book, which is by far the completest and 
most valuable source-book so far available. 

Mr. Arangaden starts with the memorable conference at Tranquebar in 
1919, at which a gathering, mostly of Indian ministers, was fired by the great 
vision of union. He prints most of the official documents, by which different 
stages of the negotiations were marked, and many letters and comments of 
leaders of the Church in different countries. Appendices give information 
on such related topics as the state of the ancient Syrian Church of India, and 
the discussion on lay celebration of the Holy Communion. The story ends 
on 3 December 1946, when the Joint Committee on Church Union in South 
India decided to recommend that the inauguration of the Union should take 
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place at the end of September 1947. The book was published too soon to 
include an account of the inauguration, and of all that has followed from it 
in South India and in the wider life of the Church of Christ. 

Some of the documents quoted are not given in full. It would be possible 
to suggest other documents which ought to be included to make the record 
complete. But anyone who wishes to know what happened, and to realise 
with what caution and prudence the churches in India proceeded in their 
great adventure, cannot do better than to study carefully all that is included 
in this book. 


STEPHEN NEILL. 


AMERICAN SEPARATISM GIVES WAY TO COOPERATION 
Christian unity in the making 


by CHARLES S. MACFARLAND 
(The Federal Council, New York, 1948. 375 p. $ 2.75.) 


This is competent documentation of the first twenty-five years of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, written by its general 


secretary emeritus, of whose “lengthened shadow” it so largely consists. 
While his personal influence shaped its formative years more than did that 
of anyone else, leaders of his calibre are quite as much the result of great 
trends in history as they are causes. 

Without having any clear blueprint for progress in advance, the Council 
quickly established itself financially and organizationally, and met a series 
of economic and international emergencies in statesmanlike fashion. As 
occasion permitted, it gradually put together a mosaic of increasing functions, 
so long as the central administrative costs could be largely, if not wholly, 
met from denominational appropriations, and new activities could be financed 
by additional sources of revenue. Control by constituent denominations was 
at first almost entirely lacking, and support was meagre; at the last, the 
denominations assumed complete control. Constitutionally there were to 
be state and local “branches.” Actually local and state councils included 
from the outset churches in bodies not in the Federal Council. For this and 
other reasons, including their initial poverty, local and state councils have 
frequently found it advantageous to claim autonomy, but have grown in 
their sense of dependence on the national ecumenical process ; their needs 


have served to accelerate its approaching integration in the larger National 
Council. 
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This problem of the relation of denominational continuity to local church 
contiguity in widely varying communities is one of the most difficult unresolved 
problems of the World Council. Essentially the American Federal Council 
has been in the stream of Life and Work. Merge this stream with that of 
Faith and Order, and the problem of sanctions becomes all the more acute. 
This book records how American denominations, as such, learned to work 
together, and it reveals tensions in the ecclesiastic body, now stepped up to 
the planetary level. 

Here are details of cooperative churchmanship, and its achievements to 
1930, faithfully recorded and interpreted. Doubtless the trees in this forest 
make an even more thrilling wood than has yet been painted. Here are photo- 
graphic data which greater perspective and art may some day interpret more 
sweepingly. Shall one say of the founders, ““How timid they were!” or “How 
splendid !”’? 


Ross W. SANDERSON. 


EARLY CONTACTS BETWEEN PROTESTANTISM 
AND ORTHODOXY 


Wittenberg und Byzanz 
by ERNsT BENZ 
(Elwert-Grafe und Unzer Verlag, Marburg/Lahn, 1949. 288 p.) 


Dr. Benz, Professor of Church History at Marburg, has collected in this 
book some of his previous studies on the early contacts between the Refor- 
mation and the Orthodox Church. His purpose is “to create a solid basis of 
historical fact for the present intercourse and conversation between the Wes- 
tern and the Eastern Churches.” 

By introducing a wealth of fresh source-material, which he subjects to 
close critical examination, Ernst Benz succeeds in discovering fresh aspects 
of events with which we are already familiar, and often in casting entirely 
fresh light on them. He is especially successful in his research into the activities 
and character of the Dean of Byzantium, Demetrios. Benz relates how 
Demetrios played an important, so far largely unrecognised, role in connection 
with the relation of the Reformers to Eastern Orthodoxy. The new facts 
related by Benz are mainly concerned with the activities of Demetrios after 
his six-months’ visit to Melanchthon. The astonishing fact is that Demetrios 
went to Wittenberg as an Orthodox representative ; but when he returned to 
Byzantium to transmit to the Ecumenical Patriarch the Greek translation of 
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the Confessio Augustana he had himself become “a proselyte to the new 
faith” (p. 78). In this new capacity he cooperated in an ambitious project 
to publish the writings of the Reformers in Cyrillian script. Benz goes on to 
trace Demetrios’ cooperation in the unsuccessful attempt made by the adven- 
turous Prince Heraklides Despota (another Orthodox Greek who had been 
converted to Protestantism) to introduce the new faith into the territory over 
which he ruled, Moldavia. 

But the mystery about Demetrios is not entirely cleared up by Benz. In 
the letter of January 14th, 1560 (pages 88/89), Demetrios declares his loyalty 
to the Patriarch of Constantinople, and denies all the rumours about his 
conversion as malicious calumnies started by his enemies. 

Benz brings to light another fact, which deserves mention: he ascribes 
the Greek translation of the Confessio Augustana to Melanchthon. And he 
proves convincingly that the Greek translation is a re-adaptation of the 
Augustana to the thought-forms and theological background of the Greeks, 
in order to make it more convincing. Benz suspects, with good reason, that 
someone personally acquainted which Orthodox thought must have cooperated 
in this translation, and that this could be none other than Demetrios. 

This section is followed by studies on the contacts between the Reformation 
and the Slav-Orthodox world. The main figure in this second section is 
Baron Hans von Ungnad, who exercised a considerable Reformation influence 
among the Southern Slavs by his translation and printing enterprises. Benz 
describes this — a tremendous undertaking in those times — in all its phases, 
and paints a vivid picture of the people engaged in it. The author devotes 
special attention to the motives which led von Ungnad and his colleagues to 
translate the Bible into the different national languages. Their chief motive 
was “their eschatological consciousness” ; they thought the end of the world 
was at hand, and that they must therefore make a final effort to spread the 
Gospel and “the true Church of Christ.”” Their work was also influenced by 
the practice of the Eastern Orthodox Church, whose missionaries had always 
taught people in their own languages, and who had translated the Bible, the 
liturgy and the writings of the Early Fathers into those languages. 

In speaking of these activities of the Reformers, Benz often uses terms 
like “the ecumenical consciousness” or “the ecumenical task of the Refor- 
mation.” This description may be justified when applied to Western Chris- 
tianity, where the Reformation may have been an inevitable historical neces- 
sity, and also when applied to von Ungnad’s plans to convert the Turks. 
But a reservation must be made when this term is applied to the Reformers’ 
missionary endeavours in Orthodox Church areas. Whilst fighting for its 
very existence under the Turkish yoke, Orthodoxy was forced to defend 
its own heritage also on this other front. 

J. KALOGIRU. 
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IS BARTH A BAPTIST? 
The teaching of the Church regarding baptism 


by KARL BARTH 
Translated by Ernest A. Payne 
(S.C.M. Press, London, 1948. 2nd edition. 64 p. 2s. 6d.) 


Theology is a gentler pursuit in Britain and America than in continental 
Europe and it would be wrong to say that this pamphlet has created the dis- 
turbance on the shores of the Atlantic that it has on the banks of the Rhine. 
But even in our midst it has provoked a considerable raising of eyebrows. 

The occasion of the surprise has not been the long disquisition upon the 
nature of baptism in general with which the main part of the pamphlet is 
taken up. Most Reformed churchmen would be prepared to follow Barth 
as far as page 40 of the English translation, and it is important that the value 
of that discussion should not be lost sight of in the midst of more exciting 
matters. It is, when he goes on to challenge the practice of infant baptism that 
doubts begin to arise. 

Let it be agreed, first of all, that Barth is quite right on at least two points. 
The practice of infant baptism has never received adequate justification from 
theologians throughout the Church’s history. Baptists, who have defined their 


position much more precisely, have legitimate cause for complaint against 
their fellow-Christians on this point. Also, the baptismal practice of most 
churches is woefully deficient and irregular. This is even more true of Catho- 
licism than of Protestantism. 


Barth states the Baptist position and implies that that statement is decisive. 
Barth does not read much Anglo-Saxon theology and most Baptist theologians 
are British or American. He is probably unaware, therefore, of the extent 
to which many of the objections to infant baptism which he raises are familiar 
to Anglo-Saxon readers and of the extent to which they remain dissatisfied 
with them. 

For example, it simply will not do in an Anglo-Saxon situation to say that 
the decisive reason why churches cling to infant baptism is that it enables 
them the more effectively to claim to be national churches or churches of the 
masses. Congregationalist churches, of which Barth has had friendly things 
to say recently, make much of being “gathered” churches, but for the most 
part they cling tenaciously to infant baptism. And in some lands, notably 
in the U.S.A., the Baptists have succeeded in establishing “churches of the 
masses” more effectively than almost any other body. 

In the same way, Barth is inclined to minimise the extent to which its 
exponents believe that Christian experience justifies the practice of infant 
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baptism. Children of believers have found that their reception into the 
fellowship of the Lord’s Supper represents, not a break with a dead past, but 
a confirmation of an event which has already taken place in their baptism. 
Barth may say that the Kingdom is wider than the Church and that the children 
of believers may belong to the Kingdom even though they are not members 
of the Church. But what is the purpose of the visible Church if its ordinances 
do not strive to signify, even though they may never perfectly express, the 
kingly rule of Christ on this earth? If the children of believers belong to 
the Kingdom, what right have we to refuse them entry to the Church ? 

What is even more puzzling is that he should give so little weight to the 
argument to which those who have most sympathy with his own general 
theological position would give the greatest importance. The Church believes 
that through the resurrection and ascension of Christ and the descent of the 
Spirit, God has established a new covenant, which is valid not only in the 
hearts of those who are conscious of it but also in the very structure of the 
present acon. Barth himself says, very finely, in this pamphlet that his concern 
is “to give opportunity once more for the free movement and control of the 
Holy Spirit in the calling and assembling of the Church, to which the present- 
day baptismal practice tries to do grievous violence.” But he does not face 
the possibility that to deny baptism to the infants of believers may also be an 
arbitrary limitation of the Spirit’s movement. Does not a full understanding 
of the meaning of the cosmic reign of Christ and the outpouring of the Spirit 
lead Christian parents to see that it is the truth about their children as well 
as about themselves that they now live in a world where Christ is already 
King and that they hold their whole existence by virtue of His promise and 
His patience? Even if they come later to reject Him, they do so in the teeth 
of what He has already done for them and for their world. Does not the 
withholding of baptism from them until they are able to come forward to 
receive it for themselves imply that, after all, it depends on them whether 
Christ’s reign is to have any reality or not? Anyone with Barth’s presupposi- 
tions who defends the Baptist position must be prepared to answer those 
objections more fully than he does. 

This is particularly true when the frequency with which he is criticised by 
Catholics for denying a real coming of God to man and by some Protestants 
for Docetism is borne in mind. He has provided enough material in his 
works in general to repudiate these critics, but his treatment of infant baptism 
has certainly given them a handle. 

DANIEL JENKINS. 





A RECOGNITION LONG OVERDUE 
The life and work of women in the Church 
(World Council of Churches, Geneva, 1948. 76 p. 2 Swiss frs.) 
Women in American Church life 


. by INEZ M. CAVERT 


(Published for the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America by the Friendship 
Press, New York, 1948. 93 p. 50 cents.) 


The first pamphlet contains the revised interim report on a study carried 
out by Mrs. S. M. Cavert under the auspices of the Study Department of the 
World Council. This report was prepared specifically for the Amsterdam 
Assembly, and the widely circulated questionnaire on which it was based 
will receive more detailed treatment in a projected subsequent document. 
The present pamphlet also includes the report of a conference of church 
women at Baarn, Holland, which preceded the Amsterdam Assembly, and 
the report on “The Life and Work of Women in the Church” which was 
received by the Assembly. 

Mrs. Cavert’s report is carefully organized around the topics covered by 
the questionnaire : basic issues, women in “professional” church activities, 
in voluntary activities, on governing boards and in the Ecumenical Movement. 
It shows unmistakably that the opportunities, training and status accorded 
to women are often lamentably defective, and that because the churches have 
lagged behind the secular world in this matter they are losing the services 
of some of their most gifted women to other fields of endeavor. The document 
is valuable, not merely because of its praiseworthy objectivity, but also because 
the problems it discusses must be tackled on an ecumenical scale. Com- 
munication which cuts across national and denominational lines provides the 
best basis for eliciting fuller collaboration between men and women in church 
work, and for reaching an adequate perspective on the thorniest issue of all, 
namely, the ordination of women. 

The second pamphlet was prepared under the guidance of a counselling 
committee of women representing various inter-denominational agencies in 
the United States. It presents in considerable detail the American segment of 
the picture which the foregoing report discusses on a world-wide scale. The 
confusing multiplicity of organizations, customs and eccentricities created by 
American denominationalism has been examined with scrupulous fairness, 
but the major implications do not differ significantly from those already 
mentioned. This report includes an analysis of the Biblical passages which have 
a bearing on the role of women in the church. Its most interesting part is to 
be found in the section which describes the personal experiences of ordained 
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women, some of whom have made a practice of resuscitating run-down 
congregations, turning them oyer to men, and then passing on to the next 
city. Forty-one denominations in the United States ordain women, and 
seven more license without ordaining ; a majority of these denominations are 
small sects, but about a dozen of them are “major.” 

Davip E. ROBERTS. 


MEN AND WOMEN IN THE CHURCH 
La Place de la Femme dans I’Eglise d’aprés le Nouveau Testament 
by FRANZ-J. LEENHARDT 


(Published by the Etudes Théologiques et Religieuses, Faculté de Théologie protestante 
de Montpellier, 26 Boul. Berthelot, Montpellier, 1948. 50 p. 100 French francs.) 


This interesting study formed the basis for the discussion on this subject 
in the Synod of the French Reformed Church, which led to its inclusion as 
one of the specific “Concerns of the Churches” at the Amsterdam Assembly. 
It will be found most helpful by all those whose opinion is based on statements 
in St. Paul’s Epistles. 

The question of the ordination of women, which is the central theme of 
this booklet, is set in a much wider context than usual ; the author says on 
the very first page that the question is not whether women can exercise the 
pastoral ministry, but whether it is possible or right to confine the pastoral 
ministry to men. 

Carefully studying the statements from the Epistles of St. Paul, the author 
comes to the conclusion that a choice is unavoidable, as some of his statements 
clearly contradict one another. According to Professor Leenhardt, I Cor. 11 
and Ephes. 5 open the pastoral ministry to women and men on exactly the 
same basis. I. Tim. 2 does not do so, but there the motivation is so much at 
variance with the whole Biblical conception implied in Genesis 3, that for 
him the choice is easy. I doubt whether everyone will be able to follow him 
here. He also raises an interesting query as to the adequacy of the traditional 
understanding of the term: submission. It is interesting that similar doubt 
concerning the translation of this term has arisen in a recent new translation 
of the Epistles into English. 

This short study is certainly a valuable contribution to an issue that is 
vital to many churches. It calls, however, for further thorough thinking. 
For instance, on page 6 the author says that the man-woman relationship 
is not ultimately characterised by either “subordination” or “identification,” 
but by “coordination.”” One wonders whether this can be the right term ; it 
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does not seem to do justice to the fact that man and woman are not only 
complementary to one another, as two separate units, but are meant to attain 
their fullest development, also in mind and spirit, through mutual stimulation 
and adjustment. 

This study is limited to some parts of the New Testament. In view of the 
very significant lines of thought indicated by Prof. Barth in his extensive 
study of the first chapters of Genesis, it is clear that the Old Testament must 
be included in any full consideration of the biblical data for determining the 
place of women in the church. 

CORNELIA MARIA VAN ASCH VAN WYCK. 


A RUSSIAN ORTHODOX LOOKS TOWARDS ROME 
Russia and the Universal Church 
by VLADIMIR SOLOVYEV 
(Geoffrey Bles, London, 1948. 214 p. 15s.) 


Vladimir Solovyev (1833-1900) is certainly one of the most outstanding 
and most complicated personalities in Russian spiritual life at the end of the 
nineteenth century. No-one who sets out to study modern Russian thought 
can disregard him. Berdyaev characterises him as “our greatest Christian 


philosopher,” as a rationalist and intellectualist, as a mystic and theosophist, 
as a poet and romantic, as a “wanderer in this world and not a settled person,” 
as a personality “divided inwardly but striving after integration” and as a 


” 


“‘most enigmatic figure.” For the modern Russian poets he was “a window 
through which blew the winds of the future ;” for Bulgakov he was a true 
and genuine son of Orthodoxy. Both. Bulgakov and Berdyaev founded a 
religious philosophical society which bore his name. Solovyev lived outside 
Tsarist Russia from 1881 onwards. Many Orthodox people still assert that he 
was converted to Roman Catholicism, but Berdyaev assures us that he never 
broke with Orthodoxy, and that at his death he made confession to an Ortho- 
dox priest and received communion at his hands. He certainly must have been 
a supra-confessionalist, for in his present book he speaks of himself as of “a 
member of the true and venerable Eastern or Graeco-Russian Church” who 
solemnly states ‘‘I recognise as supreme judge in matters of religion ... the 
Apostle Peter who lives in his successors,” i. e. in the Popes. 

His book is by no means a rigid, calm, impersonal study of the theme of 
the Universal Church, but, on the contrary, a very vivid, penetrating, personal 
and pathetic struggle with the old past and present of his own church, and 
an effort to find a way out of its shortcomings. The Orthodox Church in the 
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past was, in Solovyev’s view, constantly crippled by its unhappy marriage to 
the State, it never succeeded in freeing itself, and ended at the close of the 
Tsarist régime by renouncing its ecclesiastical freedom and becoming a depart- 
ment of the State. This prevented it from being an active, independent, 
militant and victorious church working to change the social life of nations 
according to Christian principles. Looking towards the role of the Papacy 
in the story of the growth of Christian dogma, Solovyev pays a high tribute 
to it as a vigilant, incorruptible defender of the purity of faith, even against 
the frequent eastern inclination to heresy. The fact that the Orthodox Church 
has been, since the Great Schism of 1054, unable to hold an Ecumenical 
Council seems to him to be another ground for serious thinking on what 
is lacking in his church. The Papacy has succeeded not only in defending but 
also in preserving its complete freedom and independence from state inter- 
ference. It is not bound by local, national and nationalistic boundaries, as 
in the case of the Orthodox. The Papacy is not only fully justified in claiming 
to be the sole authority on matters of faith, but presents a central organ of 
unity of the Universal Church and a guarantee of its freedom. Indefatigably 
Solovyev gathers the historical, Biblical and theological proofs for this convic- 
tion of his, and even after a highly sublime and elaborated speculation on the 
mystery of the Holy Trinity and the Divine Sophia, he again lands on the 
field of the Papacy and with a vision of an integrated, priestly, prophetic 
and kingly world government. 

Solovyev is severe and penetrating in his criticism of the Orthodox Church 
through the long centuries of its history. He does not by any means apply 
the same critical method to Papacy, of which he gives an entirely ideal picture. 
The book therefore has a tendentious character. But it is just this passionate 
pleading which makes it highly interesting to read. 

JAN MIREJOVSKY. 


THE MESSAGE OF A PIONEER 
Things that Matter 


The best of the Writings of 
Bishop Brent 





Edited with a Biographical Sketch by FREDERICK W. KATES 
(Harper & Brothers, New York, 1949. 132 p. $ 1.50.) 





This is the book recommended by the Presiding Bishop to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States for reading in Lent this year. A most 
fitting Lenten choice in the year that succeeds the Amsterdam Assembly and 
ushers in a new stage in ecumenical history; in it, Bishop Brent, the pioneer 
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of Faith and Order, shows a divided Church what she must be and do, if she 
is to become united. The secrets are the same in 1949 after Amsterdam as 
those he proclaimed after Edinburgh, 1910, or Lausanne, 1927. 

“Things that Matter,” so he wrote in his Diary, January 2nd, 1929, three 
months before his death, “that will be the title of my next book.” The book 
has waited to appear for twenty years, and another than Charles Brent has 
compiled it from his books, addresses, diaries and sermon notes. After the 
biographical sketch, the compiler gives us the last article the Bishop wrote-on 
“Things that Matter ;” a section on Church Unity, short, but the core of the 
whole book ; ““Man’s Meeting with God,” instructions and meditations on the 
prayer-life, with selections of prayers written by the Bishop himself; and 
“The Last Great Adventure’”” — death. 

Used as it should be used in Lent, or any other season, this searching 
book can become an Jmitatio Christi on unity, or the Practice of the Pre- 
sence of God of ecumenism, a companion and guide to the upward path of 
the ecumenical pilgrim. 

““Only he who labours for unity can perceive and teach the whole Gospel.” 

“A split Church can present only a split Christ.” 

“We must have unity, not at all costs, but at all risks.” 

“A unified Church is the only offering we dare present to the coming 
Christ, for in it alone will He find room to dwell.” 

These are compelling dicta, and the book is full of them. 


RUTH ROUSE. 


AN ECUMENICAL “MODERNIST” LOOKS AT THE HISTORY 
OF CHRITIANITY 


Geschichte des Christentums, 
I. Band: Altertum 


by ERNESTO BUONAIUTI 
(A. Francke, Bern, 1948. 398 p.) 


Ernesto Buonaiuti (1881-1946) was one of the most important represen- 
tatives of that Reformed Catholicism known as “Modernism.” In 1905 he 
became a Professor at the Papal University, but the campaign against Modern- 
ism opened in 1907 by Pius X led to his dismissal and excommunication. 
In 1915 he was offered the Chair of History of Christianity at the State Univers- 
ity in Rome, and in this position he did very important work, of outstanding 
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literary merit. But in 1932, after his refusal to sign the oath of allegiance to 
Fascism, he fell a victim to the Lateran Treaties and was dismissed by the 
State. Thereafter he lived in poverty. 

One of the fruits of this last difficult period of his life was the Storia del 
Cristianesimo published in 1942-43 in three volumes. The first volume has 
now been translated into German by Hans Markan. The narrative is based 
on a complete mastery of the material. The great figures and movements 
are worked out in a very forceful way, and the portrayal of the relationship 
between Church and State is particularly striking. 

Buonaiuti still felt himself to be a Catholic and a priest, even after his 
excommunication, and did not discard his clerical garb. When the University 
of Lausanne offered him a Chair on condition that he became a Protestant, 
he refused the offer, for he regarded all schisms as a misfortune to Chris- 
tianity and to humanity, and in the same spirit as his fellow-Christian, George 
Tyrrell, he wished to have engraved on his tombstone “the symbols of eternal 
Christian priesthood” —the chalice and the host. His Storia del Cristiane- 
simo is also written from this point of view. Under the primacy of Rome 
as the “Primacy serving the higher universal interests of the organisation that 
grew out of the Gospel,” the Church is to create the new humanity evoked 
by the message of Christ. This task will not be achieved without dust and 
heat ; on the contrary, Buonaiuti sees the “great Christian drama” as follows : 

1. “Having its origins in the proclamation of the imminent resurrection 
of all men and their salvation in the Kingdom of God ... Christianity was 


born with deep ecumenical-catholic tendencies and an extensive social pro- 
gramme.” 

2. “The explanation of these ecumenical tendencies and the realisation of 
this startling new programme ... demanded an ever-richer ideology and an 
ever-stricter moral order.” 


3. “In order to live and thrive in the world, Christianity was condemned 
to be false to itself and to degenerate.” 

4. “The spreading of the Christian message and the establishment of the 
visible Church, however, contained in themselves the corrective and the 
antidote.“ 

ERNST STAEHELIN. 





A PHILOSOPHER’S CREED 
The Protestant Era 
by PAUL TILLICH 
Translated and with a concluding essay by James Luther Adams 
(The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1948, 323 p. $4.00.) 


Paul Tillich has come to be regarded as one of the great living theologians, 
so when he writes a book people pay attention to it. 

The central thesis of his latest book is his understanding of what he calls 
the Principle of Protestantism. For him, this Principle is the negation of 
anything in human history which claims for itself absolute allegiance and an 
affirmation of the claim of absolute allegiance for the transcendent God 
alone. Thus, all human standards, institutions, orders, and programs, be 
they called Christian or secular, stand always under a higher criticism. This 
Prophetic Principle causes men to find their ultimate meaning as well as 
their ultimate hope in the Eternal God alone who keeps men humble through 
his sovereign judgement and gives them hope through his promise of bringing 
things and people to a meaningful conclusion. Tillich regards this principle 
as an everlasting one found in all religions and pre-eminently in the Prophetic 
tradition of the Hebrew-Christian religion. He regards the Reformation as 
a fresh outburst of this Principle and to a certain extent he regards the Liberal 
Protestantism of the nineteenth century as its expression also. In fact, he 
regards every worthwhile movement in history as directly or indirectly an 
embodiment of this principle. 

It is the fourth section of the book which is especially relevant to the 
ecumenical movement within the Protestant churches. Tillich thinks that an 
effective Protestant Church embodying the Protestant Principle in the future 
must take into consideration three important things. It must consider how 
it is possible to have a new understanding of symbols and “sacred objects” 
which is not an imitation of Catholic practice but which will make the religious 
realm of things, and especially the Protestant or Prophetic Principle, a reality 
in the sub-conscious as well as the conscious life of men and women. He 
quite rightly feels that only a religious tradition which becomes part and parcel 
of the fibre of a people can become an effective creative source of a culture 
and history motivated by religion. Further, Tillich believes that the Protestant 
Church can have a more direct and a closer connexion with secular culture 
than any other religion because of the severe judgment that it gives to formul- 
ated dogmas and institutions of religion. He believes that this relationship 
should be capitalized. But, most important of all, he believes that only a 
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Church which witnesses to the Prophetic Principle can embody that Principle 
in the future. 

In reading Tillich’s book one is aware of the Biblical grounding of his 
religious philosophy, but in spite of this there is in his attitude a curious 
shyness about attaching himself to historical and credal Christianity. This 
is doubtless done in the interest of a point of view that is inclusive and generous, 
but sometimes the Protestant Principle seems to be floating in thin air and 
other times it seems to be flirting with secular groups and notions. At least, 
in the past, the Prophetic Principle has always operated within a frame of 
reference created by a rich theological, ethical, and liturgical tradition, and 
so it may be questioned whether the force and transforming power of Christ- 
ianity lies so much in a philosophical principle which may be enunciated by 
the elite in a secular culture bereft of religious tradition as it does in a more 
historical and vividly believing Christianity which may not be overtly aware 
of its philosophical principle, but which instinctively expresses it in cultus and 
ethics as well as in thought. 

VicTOR STANLEY. 
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PAROCHIAL SERMONS OF BISHOP CHAVASSE 
Second Series: FROM TRINITY TO ADVENT 


Edited by H. D.S. SWEETAPPLE, D.D. 9s. 6d. 


This is the second volume of The Parochial Sermons of Bishop Chavasse. To make a com- 
plete course for every Sunday and Red Letter Saint’s Day, the editor supplies two sermons 
of his own. Many besides those who knew and revered Bishop Chavasse will be gratcful 
for this collection. . 


THE LIFE OF T.B. STRONG 
BISHOP, MUSICIAN, DEAN, VICE-CHANCELLOR 


By HAROLD ANSON, Master of the Temple 8s. 6d. 

This is a book about Victorian Oxford, just when the old clerical Dons were vanishing, 
and a new type was emerging. T. B. Strong was one of the most brilliant and amusing per- 
sonalities of his day in Oxford University life ; a leader among new and brilliant Liberal High 
Churchmen, and a keen and competent musician. 


MEDIEVAL MONASTERIES AND MINSTERS 


By H. E. ROBERTS 12s. 6d. 

Here is a concisely summarised, yet full and reliable, description of all the interesting 
monastic remains in England, with a careful classification according to the order of their 
foundation. This is prefixed by a succint description of a typical medieval monastery, fully 
illustrated with photographs designed to impress upon the reader’s mind what cach part of 
a monastic building was like, by means of a reproduction of a well-preserved example. 


MARCION AND HIS INFLUENCE 


By E.C. BLACKMAN 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Blackman, in this scholarly and well-documented study, considers, from the more 
dispassionate viewpoint of to-day, Marcion’s work as the organiser of a Christian Church, 
as Biblical critic, canon-maker, textual emendator, and theologian. He has attempted to 
race the effect of Marcion’s work in the larger context of Catholic Christianity, and presents 
an estimate of Marcion’s significance in the history of Christianity. 


THINK AGAIN 


By GORDON W. IRESON, Canon of Newcastle 2s. 


This book is a direct challenge to the Christian who goes to church only to make use of 
the Occasional Offices, and shows how complete a change in our conventional notions is 
required to accept the Christian Gospel. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN SHARP 
ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 


By A. TINDAL HART 21s. 

This biography of Archbishop John Sharp should place all interested in English history 
under a great debt. It is bound to be the classical study of Sharp for many years to come, 
and it has the merit — not always shared by works of this kind — of being most interestingly 
written. The general reader as well as the historian will enjoy it. 


RICHARD HOOKER 
AND CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL IDEAS 


By F. J. SHIRLEY, Ph.D. 14s. 6d. 

This study of the ‘‘poor, obscure English priest” will be of great interest and value to 
students of history, political theory and theology. The book contains a detailed discussion 
of the vexed problem of the authenticity of the seventh book of the Ecclesiastical Polity. The 
author deduces from the premisses of Hooker what would be his position in answering the 
questions of disestablishment and reunion with non-espiscopal churches 


(Published for the Church Historical Society) 


S-P-C-K 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W. C. 2 








The Sayings of Jesus 
by T. W. MANSON, D.D. 
Professor Manson’s study is based on an examination of “Q” and the 


sayings peculiar to Matthew and Luke; arranged with introduction and 
commentary. 21s net 


William Paton 

by MARGARET SINCLAIR 
William Paton was, at the time of his death, joint secretary of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council and of the embryo World Council of Chur- 
ches. This biography not only tells of his remarkable contribution to 
the life of the Church in many lands, but reveals something of the man 
himself and his sterling personal qualities. 15s net 


The Crisis in the University 

by Sir WALTER MOBERLY, K.C.B., M.A., D. LITT. 
A searching diagnosis of the present state of the British universities with 
the outline of a cure, by one supremely qualified for the task. This book 
will be of interest all over the world to those concerned with education. 

15s net 

Dogmatics in Outline 

by KARL BARTH, D.D. 
The first English edition of Professor Barth’s lectures to the students of 
Bonn ; based on the Apostles’ Creed they contain the quintessence of 
his dogmatic standpoint which, in its full statement in the great Dogmatik, 
is not yet available in English. 12s 6d ne 


The Theology of F. D. Maurice 

by ALEC R. VIDLER, D. D. 
“The great merit of Dr. Vidler’s book is that he allows Maurice to speak 
so much for himself, but where he does comment upon a passage it is 
always to throw new light upon it and to illustrate its present importance... 
Dr. Vidler has given us an insight into the whole range of Maurice’s 
thought. It is a book to be read more than once.” — Spectator. 

8s 6d net 

Christianity and Communism 

by JOHN C. BENNETT 
The author believes that Communism as a faith is a compound of half- 
truth and positive error, and as a movement of power is a threat to personal 
and political freedom. At the same time he holds that the failure of 
Christians to be true to their own faith is largely responsible for the present 
situation. 7s 6d net 


The Pilgrim’s Progress 
by JOHN BUNYAN 


A beautiful edition of this great classic of English literature, illustrated 
throughout with auto-lithographs in colour by Clarke Hutton. 
12s 6d net 
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WORLD CHRISTIAN 


HANDBOOK 


Editor : Associate Editor : 
KENNETH G. GRUBB, C.M.G. E. J. BINGLE, M.A. 


World Christian Handbook has been prepared under the aus- 
pices of a Committee on which are represented the World Council 
of Churches, the International Missionary Council and the World 
Dominion Press. 


The Handbook consists of three sections : 


(1) SURVEY, 250 pages covering the work of 
churches and missions throughout the 
world. 


(2) STATISTICS, 100 pages of comparative 
figures covering places or worship, church 
membership, Christian community and 
staff, for the non-Roman churches, while 
there are special tables for the Roman and 
Orthodox churches. 


(3) DIRECTORY, 70 pages covering the 
members of the World Council of Chur- 
ches in a special list and including some 
1500 Christian organizations. 


The price of the handbook is one guinea (postage 7d. additional) 
in Great Britain, where it may be obtained from World Dominion 
Press, Founder's Lodge, Mildmay Park, London, N.1., and $7.50 
in U.S.A., where it may be obtained from Friendship Press, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10. 


The Handbook is now available. 


WORLD DOMINION PRESS 


LONDON : Founder’s Lodge, Mildmay Park, N. 1. 
NEW YORK : 156 Fifth Avenue. 
VANCOUVER : 1412 Royal Bank Building. 
INDIA : Farley, Ootacamund, Nilgiris. 














































Une nouvelle et importante collection théologique : 


Commentaire du Nouveau Testament 


publié sous la direction de MM. les professeurs P. Bonnard, 
O. Cullmann, J. Héring, F.-J. Leenhardt, Ch. Masson, 
Ph.-H. Menoud, Th. Preiss et de M. le pasteur Chr. Senft. 


Ce premier grand Commentaire collectif du Nouveau Testament est 
a la portée du public cultivé, tout en observant rigoureusement les 
exigences des sciences exégétiques. 


Un ou deux volumes, in-4, de 150 @ 300 p., seront mis en vente 
chaque année: 


Les souscripteurs @ la collection compléte bénéficient d'un rabais 
de 10 % sur le prix de vente. 
Volumes 
I L’Evangile selon saint Matthieu, par P. Bonnard. 
II Introduction aux Synoptiques et l’Evangile selon saint 
Marc, par Ph.-H. Menoud. 
III L’Evangile selon saint Luc, par Th. Preiss. 
IV __—L’Evangile selon saint Jean, par 0. Cullmann. 
Vv Les Actes des Apétres, par Ph-.H. Menoud. 
L’Epitre de saint Paul aux Romains, par F.-J. Leenhardt. 





Vient de paraitre : 


VII La premiére Epitre de saint Paul aux Corinthiens, 
par J. Héring 
broché fr. 9.50, relié fr. 12.50. 


VIII La seconde Epitre de saint Paul aux Corinthiens, par 
J. Héring. 
IX‘ L’Epitre de saint Paul aux Galates, par P. Bonnard. 
L’Epitre de saint Paul aux Ephésiens, par Ch. Masson. 
xX L’Epitre de saint Paul aux Philippiens, par P. Bonnard. 
L’Epitre de saint Paul aux Colossiens, par Ch. Masson. 
XI _—s Les deux Epitres de saint Paul aux Thessaloniciens, par 
Ch. Masson. 
Les Epitres de saint Paul a Timothée et a Tite, par Chr. Senft. 
L’Epitre de saint Paul & Philémon, par Ch. Masson. 
XII L’Epitre aux Hébreux, par Th. Preiss. 
XIII L’Epitre de saint Jacques, par Chr. Senft. 
Les deux Epitres de saint Pierre, par P. Bonnard. 
Les trois Epitres de saint Jean, par 0. Cullmann. 
L’Epitre de saint Jude, par P. Bonnard. 
XIV_ L’Apocalypse de saint Jean, par 0. Cullmann. 
XV Registres et « Addenda ». 
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CATHOLICITY : A study in the Conflict of Christian 
Tradition in the West 2/6 


Presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
by 14 eminent Theologians. 


NATIONAL CHURCHES AND THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL 


SIGNPOST SERIES, 2/- books by young theologians on vital 
subjects. Write for list. 
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ANZEIGE fiir Theologen, Juristen, Studenten im In- und 
Ausland 


Nachstehende Publikationen sind soeben erschienen oder werden im Laufe 
des Frihlings und Sommers ausgeliefert: 
Priv.-Doz. Pfr. Dr. Werner Bieder : 


DIE VORSTELLUNG VON DER HOLLENFAHRT JESU CHRISTI 


Beitrag zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Vorstellung vom sog. descensus ad infernos. Band 19 
der « Abhandlungen zur Theologie des Alten und Neuen Testaments’. ca. 240 Seiten. 


ca. Fr. 12.— 
Prof. Dr. Emil Brunner : 


DIE CHRISTLICHE LEHRE VON SCHOPFUNG UND ERLOSUNG 
Dogmatik Band II, erscheint Herbst 1949. 


Dr. Fritz Biisser: CALVINS URTEIL UBER SICH SELBST 
Erscheint in den « Quellen und Abhandlungen zur Geschichte des Schweiz. Protestantismus », 


ca. 120 Seiten. ca. Fr. 7.— 
Dr. Walter Hildebrandt : 


DAS GEMEINDEPRINZIP DER CHRISTLICHEN KIRCHE 
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200 Seiten, Leinen geb. ca. Fr. 12.— 
Priv.-Doz. Dr. Christian Maurer : 
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Pfr. Dr. R. Morgenthaler : 


DIE LUKANISCHE GESCHICHTSSCHREIBUNG 


Band I: Gestalt, 204 Seiten ; Band II : Gehalt, 116 Seiten. Band 14 und 15 der « Abhandlungen 
zur Theologie des Alten und Neuen Testaments». 


Preis Band 14: Fr. 10.80. Band 15: Fr. 7.50 
Pfr. Dr. Ernst Ramp: DAS ZINSPROBLEM 
Eine historische Untersuchung. Band 4 der « Quellen und Abhandlungen zur Geschichte des 
Schweiz. Protestantismus », 123 Seiten. Fr. 7.— 


Pfr. Dr. A. Rich: 


DIE ANFANGE DER THEOLOGIE HULDRYCH ZWINGLIS 


Erscheint in den « Quellen und Abhandlungen zur Geschichte des Schweiz. Protestantismus », 
ca. 200 Seiten. ca. Fr. 12.— 


Prof. Dr. Ed. Schweizer: DER ERSTE PETRUSBRIEF 
2. neubearbeitete Aufiage. « Prophezei, Schweiz. Bibelwerk fiir die Gemeinde », 128 Seiten. 


Fr. 4.50 
Pfr. Lic. Gottlob Spérri: DAS JOHANNES-EVANGELIUM 
« Prophezei, Schweiz. Bibelwerk fiir die Gemeinde. » ca. 400 Seiten. ca. Fr. 12.— 


Dr. Helene Stokar: SONNTAGSGESETZGEBUNG 


Ein Uberblick bis in die Gegenwart. Erscheint in den « Quellen und Abhandlungen zur Ge- 
schichte des Schweiz. Protestantismus», 117 Seiten. Fr. 6.50 


Zur Orientierung iber unsere Produktion verweisen wir Sie auf unsere « Zwingli- 
Nachrichten», die wir gerne kostenlos und regelmassig allen Interessenten 
zustellen. Bestellen Sie sie direkt vom Verlag. 
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Otto Bruder 


Ed. Thurneysen 


Jos. Chambon 


Christlicher Glaube und unterbewusste Seelenkrafte 

Ein Aufruf zr Entscheidung. Fr. 5.50 
Inhaltsverzeichnis : Der Kampf um die Seele / Das Unbewusste und das Unter- 
bewusste / Die Psychoanalyse und ihr Heilverfahren / Psychische und pneumatische 
Kraftwirkungen / Missbrauch unterbewusster Seelenkrafte / Die Gefahren der Uber- 
mach des Unterbewussten / Die Rettung aus der Gefahr. 


Die Herrschaft Christi und der Staat im Neuen Testament 
Diese bemerkenswerte Schrift des Sekretars der Studienabteilung des Okumenischen 


Rates bringt cinen dusserst wichtigen Beitrag zu der immer brennender werdenden 
Frage des Verhiltnisses von Kirche und Staat. Fr. 3.30 


Lathers Erlebnis des unfreien Willens 


Eine ecindriickliche, klare Darstellung der von Erasmus und Luther im Streit um 
Willensfreiheit und Pradestination vertretenen gegensitzlichen Auffassungen. 


Fr. 6.50 


Der Weg von der Bibel zur Welt 


Bericht von zwei Skumenischen Studientagungen iiber: Die Autoritét der Bibel 
fiir die soziale und politische Botschaft der Kirche in der Gegenwar*. Fr. 6.50 


Die Wiederentdeckung der Bibel 


Ecclesia Militans, Bd. 2. Schriftenreihe, herausgegeben von der Studienabtcilung 
des Okumenischen Rates der Kirchen. Das Buch gibt praktische Grundlagen fiir 
cine intensive Beschaftigung mit der Bibel und praktische Hilfe fir Bibelarbeit. 


Fr. 8.80 


Die Urgemeinde und wir 


Ein Gang durch die Apostelgeschichte des Lukas und cine Ausiegung fiir die Gemeinde. 
Wer seine Arbeit ganz auf die Gemeinde ausrichtet, wird gréssten Gewinn von dieser 
klugen und glaubensvollen Arbeit haben. Fr. 9.50 


Ausgewahlte Schriften in drei Banden 
jeder Band Fr. 13.— 


erschienen sind bis je zt: Bd. I, Schriftauslegung und Bd. Il, Die Verkiindigung. 
Im Herbst 1949 erscheint Bd. III, Seelsorge und Glaubensfragen. 


Dostojewski 


... die ich weitaus fiir das bedeutendste Ergebnis der ganzen bisherigen Dostojewski- 
Forschung halite... (Karl Ndtzel). Fr. 4.10 


Einfihrung in das Verstaindnis der Geschichte 
Eine vom christlichen Glauben herkommende Ubersicht iiber die innern Zusammen- 
hange der Ercignisse der Geschichte. Fr. 14.— 
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AMSTERDAM 


THE FIRST ASSEMBLY OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


MAN’S DISORDER & GOD’S DESIGN 
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